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When ordering Books, or Goods of any | 


kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
. the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘wusiG BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


$1 or 

The Welcome Chorus. § 
dozen.) By W. 8. TILDEN. 
This is @ new and superior HiGH-scHOoL Sone- 
nook, With advanced elements and a great variety of 
wusic, secular or sacred, to be sung in one, two, or four 
_ Mr. Tilden’s previous works have been highly 


approved. 
Song Bells.  (.)_By 0. EMERSON. 


No more attractive SCHOOL SONG-BOOK has for a 
long time @ red. It is not graded, and will do for 
any class. Great variety of songs, subjects selected 
with great skill, and music is of the best. 

Introduce our new SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, 
WHILE BROBES (30 cts.), at once to your Sunday 
School. No better book exists ! 

ooks for Music Teachers for the Fall Campaign. 
ie good and practical books. Do not aT to 
examine them. 
EMERSON’S VOICE OF WORSHIP ($1), for Singing-sch’s. 
PERKINS’S TEMPLE ($1), for Singin -schools. 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR SINGING-OLASSES (60c). 

PARLOR-ORGAN INSTRUCTION-BOOK ($1.50). 
N, E. CONSERVATORY METHOD FOR PIANO ($3.) 

Also subscribe now for The Musical Record 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper with all the news. 

ua Any book sent, post-free, fdr retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 


226 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
‘A Brief Elementary Manual 
— — 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools. 


Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gymnastic 
Training in the Common Schools, with easy lessons as to 
their application. Many of these lessons are set to the 
music of familiar tanes, which enhance the interest and 
enliven the exercises, This little manual has been pre- 
pared Mt an experienced teacher of school and home 
ni , who has adapted the work to the needs of 
great majority of our schools, 
Price pee ae cts., paper covers ; 25 or more 
copies, 15 eta. 
284 


NkW.ESGLAND PUB, COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


— 


CHOOL OF YOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible Joo. Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO BRUTTER- 
FIELD, 131 Charles Street, Boston, Maas. 260 zz (1) 


Pointed Expressions 
CONCERNING 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN SERIES. 


“ A masterpiece.” 

Particularly good.” 

“Singular felicity.” 

*“Incomparably good.” 

Absolutely without a rival.” 

** I cannot speak too highly of it.” 

“Its suggestiveness is wonderful.” 

“A remarkably fine piece of work.” 

‘*All praise would seem superfiuous.” 

‘A masterly exhibition of Latin syntax.” 

“ A monument of scholarly taste and tact.”’ 
 Singularly clear, striking, and original.” 

“ While all is scholarly, everything is clear.” 

** A decided improvement on anything published.” 
“The Syntax of Gildersleeve is a mine of wealth.” 
“ With no other series have I been so successful,” 


The above are actual terms of ponte and approval 
taken from the letters and testimonials of accom- 
plished teachers who have tested the quality of these 
celebrated books. 


Samples mailed: Primer,... ........ $ .65 
Grammar,......... 

cece 

Exercise Book,..... -70 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


287 d 19 Murray St., New York. 


Removed, 
From 31, Beacon Street to 18 Pemberton Square, 


“The “ SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES.” 


German, French, Italian, Spanish taught by NATIVE 
TEACHERS. NATURAL METHOD.” 
289 « MARIE MEHLBACH. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
( Woman’s Education Association. ) 


The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30, 1881. The ex- 
amination will be the same as that for entrance to the 
College, but sny candidate may substitute French and 
German for Greek. For information address 

SECRETARY FOR WOMAN’S ED. Ass0c., 


288 ¢ 114 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 
THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 
iF Please mention Journal of Education. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880, 


290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY. 
SWINTON'S 
SUPPLEMENTARY FREADERS. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Language 
Series, &c. 
GEORGE R. CATHCART 
Author of the Literary Reader, &c., be 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
take spevial pleasure in announcing that they have now 
ready Swinten’s Supplementary Readers, a 
series of carefully graduated reading-books, designed to 
connect with any of the regular series of Readers. 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, 
and the first four books are profusely illustrated by 
Federicks, White, Dielman, Church, and others, The 
six books which are closely codrdinated withthe several 
Readers of the Regular series are: 


1. 

EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 
Supplementary to First READER. In this book 
the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have 
been written and chosen with special reference to the 
feelings and fancies of early childhood. 

128 pages ; bound in cloth, and profusely illustra- 
ted. ( 


prices for examination below.) 
II, 

GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. 
Supplementary to SkCOND READER. This book rep- 
resents a great variety of and instructive 
reading, consisting of child-lore and poetry, noble 
examples, and altractive object-readings, written ape- 


cially for it, 
192 pages ; cloth ; with numerous illustrations, 


BOOK OF TALES. 
Being School Readings, i and emotional. 
Supplementary to In this book the 
outhfal taste for the imaginative and emotional is 
ed with pure and noble creations drawn from the 
literature of all nations. 
272 pages ; cloth. Profusely illustrated. 


Iv. 
READINGS IN NATURE'S BOOK. 


Supplementary to FouRTH READER, This book con- 
tains a varied collection of charming readings in 
Natural History and Botany, drawn from the works 
of the great modern naturalists and travelers. 

352 pages ; cloth. Fully illustrated. 


SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The “ Classics’’ are suitable for reading in advanced 
grades, and aim to instill a taste for the higher litera- 
ture, by the presentation of gems of British and 
American aut tr 

220 pages each ; cloth. 


*,* Copies for examination will be forwarded by 
mall, postpaid, on receipt of the appended prices : 


25c. for No. 1. 30c. for No. 2. 50c. for No.3. 65e. 
for No. 4. 50c. for No.5. 650c. for No. 6. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, Publishers, 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and ——— method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

. W. SOHERMERHORN & Publishers, 
P. 0. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., New York, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 
Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. 


271 tf 


Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


and ign Teachers’ Age 
240 2 (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


LAPILINUM. 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., 
Send for sample and circular. 151 az 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for /’icturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare's, Scott's, and Dickens’s works for sale. 

288 F. J. BARNARD, 

eow 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston, 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS [21 APPARATUS, 


All 8 desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the la stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by 

ELMORE & RICHARDS, 

240 uz (1) 4 Mierray St., New Vork. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part 1.—Mathematical Instraments 160 pp.) 


iy Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
7 7 ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
nil 


osoph, and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 (1) 924 Cheataut &., Phiindelphin. 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 


American Graphite 


Centennial Award, 1876. 
They are Un 


Vienna, 1873. 


Pac 


VinGI 


Graphite Pencils, 
ever 


“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 
they far exceed any I have ever used.” Ves; seauens 


“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam 


had in my hand.” 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
equaled for Technical Drawing. 


Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 


Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


+» N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
rfectly satisfied 


fully yours 
M MAIN SMILIE, 
KER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 


AM. BANK NOTE Co., Art Depart. 


and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
Pe » and we re: them to any other.” 


IA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
Dixon’s American 


substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 


berland Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: ® 
v Similar grade to the European stamp of 
V §— Very, very soft . . . (BBB) 
M draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 
M —Medium ... . . (Hand No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
—Mediumhard ... (HH) 
_ No. 4) TESTIMONIALS. 
WH-— Very hard No. 5) Dear Sir :—I tind the Graphite Artiste’ well 
~ Very, veryhard . . (H HH HH H) MINGTON, Prest. Nat. A ny of Design, 
These pencils are superior to any made in Europe, poy gir:—1 find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ 8 
The fectl ;and al excellent for my work.” Yours 
traded.” finer, smoother, for architects, FRANK BEELEW, Nat. Acadomy ot Design, N. Y. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon's American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 

= for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattlebere, Yt. 
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price, from 50 cents to | 


ing | 
tany, Min- 


riculture. 
Lenses 
page 
Received First Prize at Philadelphia 


| 
powers 


mify 
der. Sry 


pur 
OOLS, 


e to or 


n 
g 


Glasses for investigations in 
— magnifying 


from 20 to 100 diameters (400 to 
10,000 times the area), with di- 
rections for use and for t 


Manuf'g 


e 

ss 
= 
33 
Eo 
= 


hand and mad 
he pre- 
paration of objects. $3.00. 


sential parts of a high-price in- 
Nore,.—Special inducements to Classes or Clubs, who 


(see cut), containing all the es- 


strument, 
Send for Price List of Microsco: 


Horticulture, and A 


Ss 
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New York 
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Lenses on 


cALLISTER 


eralogy, 


Microscopes for CoLLEGEs, Scu 
SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 


quantities. 


Nassau St., 


ry variety of form and 


for So 
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ER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & * Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catal e, 184 ee and 
over 300 illustrations. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TI Cin~innati, O. 


order in 


etc,, to 


AX | $1000, 


> 
= 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Seientifie use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnisived 
on application. 


‘THIS NTH 
IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORG ANS, 830, up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instrue 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
te Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HOKACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
aad Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Verk. 


Catalogue on Application. 
WwM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS, 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8T. Joun, Normal School, Albany. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHS. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
IS THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


8 Barclay Street, 
12 Vesey Street, 


Pure and Rare Chemicals. 


APPARATUS OF EXCELLENT DESIGN AND FINISH 
— AND FOR — 


a 


A VERY LARGE STOCK of first-class Apparatus 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS w cing Spelling-Book. 

or nosrow: | Ken rrimary 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 

Written, Elementary, 

and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


New York. 


ADOPTED FOR 


Best Known. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


SETTEES, 


And 
KINDERGARTEN 


YOd LNADV 


‘STIVOINAHO anna 
SOLVUVddV AYOLVUOAVT IOOHOS 


fo pun 


— cular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, 


THE ORICINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established 18:36. 
a. J for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


MENEELY & 00 , West Troy, N. Y. 


; for sale at lowest rates for best goods, 


N. B.—I have no partner in business. 


School, Hall, and Office 


Physical and 


pparatus, at 
Centennial Bxhibition 


Received the only Medal awarded to an Amer- 
ican manufacturer for School A 
the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
American Institute, Franklin Institute, &c 


Highest Awards from 


Illustrated Catalogues sen 
OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ET TH 


NO OTHER 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ZY SUCH AT ANY. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


FOR EASY PAYMENTS 


“MUSICIANS GENERALLY REGARD THEM AS UNEQUALLE D’— THEODORE THOMAS. 


CABINET ORGANS 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


emical Apparatus. 


The Only Remedy 
ag ES That Acts at the Same Time on 
mE 36 e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
This combined action gives it wonderful 
more are therefore forced into the 

ai 5 at should be expelled naturally. 

29 

Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 

Complafnts and Diseases, 


nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
Sree action of these oeone and 
ow off disease. bd 
ains and aches ? 


t postpaid, on application. 


Office Hours, from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. heir power to 


ilious 


— iles, Constipation? 
disordered Kidneys ? 
dure nervous Or sick headaches? 
y have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice tis 
= health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make aix qtsof Medicine. 


PRICES 
$51. $57.$66.$84 
To $500 
AND UPWARDS: 
ALSO 


irVe 
Kin 
$5 PER MONTH FOR 
In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pareit in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 


CATALOGUES FREE.“ 


A Large New Ulus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 


$5 W S20 


alogque, 


J. & H. BERGE 


(Wormerly MALE, & BMENJAMIEN.) 


LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 


95 John Mt. and 
1901 Greenwich Se. 
NEW VORK. 
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DIGHTON ROCK. 


BY G. W. BRONSON. 


What Northman of heroic fame 

First to this Western country came ? 

Such question must forever 

Ensbrouded in deep mystery, 

For mystic’s dream and poet’s pen, 

And not calm History’s Who ? and When ? 
The steed of Eric “‘ stumbleth”’ still, 

And dateless stands the ancient ‘‘ Mill’’; 
Still grow the grapes of ‘‘ Vineland ”’ wild; 
Bat, that on “‘ Lief” they ever smiled, 

Or Dighton Rock bold Modoc trod, 

Is writ alone in Book of God. 


Norse ‘‘ Guiding Posts’’ are floating still, 
And, we have fear, forever will. 
That ‘‘ Rock” and “ Mill” will pass away 
With all the things of olden day; 
But this Star-Truth forever shine :— 

God’s mills do grind exceeding fine !”’ 
Yet, on Assonet’s Neck it lies 
That Cameo, which, all-wondering eyes 
For generations arg have seen, 
Yet know not what its tracings mean. 


The ablest linguists of all lands 

Have smitten it with patient hands, 

No “‘ Open Sesame”’ spoken yet 

From wisest lips could answer get; 

The modest cryptogram still lies 

A hidden thing to human eyes; 

Our Sphinx-Rock keeps its riddle well :— 
What to the Taunton it may tell, 

Or what to it the river my 

To mortal ears are silent things. 


If then we cannot read 
The steps by brother trod, 
Why should man hope to solve 
The mysteries of ? 


Succeeding season will 

Those wondrous lines efface ; 
But never disappear 

This Monogram of Grace ;— 


** To him who overcomes, 
A white stone shall be given, 
And he alone can read 
The New Name writ in heaven.”’ 


Have we that pear! of price 
Which makes our entrance sure ? 
Has Christ formed on our hearts 
His ‘* Image,” to endure ? 


Olead us to the “‘ Rock ”’ 
O’er Jordan’s swelling tide, 

Where feet of Just and Pure 
Forever will abide ! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


GRADATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PEOPLE. — 
Nothing perhaps contributes more effectually to secure 
unity of purpose and action to the administration of 
our school system, than the thorough gradation of stud- 
ies and careful classification of pupils according to 
capacity. Let it not be inferred, however, that there is, 
necessarily, what is often charged upon public schools 
when working systematically,—anything like “ machine 
work,” to the exclusion or hindrance of the mental cul- 
ture of the pupils; that the highest ambitign of the 


teacher is to practice skillful manceuvering of the pupils, 
to secure precision of movements and statuesque posi- 
tion. Concert of action is appropriate in the school- 
room, as elswhere, when considerable numbers are to be 
treated, both as a physical and mental drill; and ex- 
perience has proved that it is beneficial to the bodies 
and minds of the pupils. But, if any teachers make 
such exercises the chief employment of the school, they 
greatly err in judgment, and give occasion for detrac- 
tion. Properly used, all physical drills not only contrib- 
ute to health of body, but to mental activity and vigor, 
since they demand fixed attention, keen perception, de- 
cision, quickness of thought and promptuess of action, 


to move in perfect concert with others. Naturally dull 
minds are specially benefited by acting with others 
quicker than themselves, stimulated by the combined 
influence of compulsion and interest in a pleasurable 
exercise.—Ariel Parish, Supt., New Haven, Conn. 


Duty or rue Starx. — It is for the interest of the 
State that no talent which God gives to any child 
should be lost. If a poor boy, a child of a dependent 
widow, or an unfortunate immigrant has any extraor- 
dinary talent, which being developed would add to the 
wealth and welfare of the State, and if that talent for 
want of opportunity to develop itself is lost, like a gem 
sunk in the unfathomed caves of ocean, the State is the 
loser. —Rev. L. Bacon, D.D. : 

SUPERINTENDENCE. — We believe the sole condition 
of a good school is a good teacher. Superintendence 
should have for its object to aid the teacher to teach 
better. No one has stated this better than State Supt. 
Dickinson of Massachusetts. He says: “Good schools 
are the natural results of good teaching. They never 
come of good school-houses, or good course of study, or 
good superintendence, or good discourses on the philoso- 
phy of education taken alone.” That superintendents 
are necessary is not because the work of teaching needs 
overseers, — unless those who are employed are mere 
time-servers and lack the teacher’s spirit. If so, super- 
intendence cannot mend the matter. It is better to 
discharge them and supply their places with proper 
persons. The function of the superintendent is (1) to 
secure proper persons as teachers, (2) to lead the teach- 
ers into channels of study and thought by which they 
will steadily improve, (3) to observe them at their work 
and suggest to them means whereby to improve and 
enlarge their work, (4) to exmine the work itself to see 
of what texture it is. All over the country the office 
is being grasped after by politicians. Men who know 
nothing about teaching, are being made into super- 
intendents. It is a mockery!—New York School 


Journal. 

A Course or Stupy Larp Down By GENERAL 
GARFIELD.—I insist that it should be made an indis- 
pensable condition of graduation in every American 
college, that the student must understand the history 
of this continent since its discovery by Europeans, the 
origin and history of the United States, its constitu- 
tion of government, the struggles through which it has 
passed, and the rights and duties of citizens who are to 
determine its destiny and share its glory. Having 
thus gained the knowledge which is necessary to life, 
health, industry, and citizenship, the student is pre- 
pared to enter a wider and grander field of thought. 
If he desires that large and liberal culture which will call 
into activity all his powers and make the most of the 
material God has given him, he must study deeply and 
earnestly the intellectual, the moral, the religious and 
the sesthetic nature of man; his relations to nature, to 


civilization, past and present; and above all, his rela- 
tions to God. These should occupy nearly, if not fully, 
half the time of his college course. In connection with 
the philosophy of the mind, he should study logic, the 
pure mathematics, and the general laws of thought. 
In connection with moral philosophy, he should study 
political and social ethics, a science so little known 
either in colleges or congresses. Prominent among 
all the rest should be his study of the wonderful his- 
tory of the human race, in its slow and toilsome march 
across the centuries, — now buried in ignorance, super- 
stition, and crime ; now rising to the sublimity of hero- 
ism, and catching a glimpse of a better destiny; now 
turning remorselessly away from, and leaving to perish, 
empires and civilizations in which it had invested its 
faith and courage and boundless energy for a thousand 
years, and plunging into the forests of Germany, Gaul, 


and Britian, to build for itself new empires better fitted 
for its new aspirations; and at last, crossing three 
thousand miles of unknown sea, and building in the 
wilderness of a new hemisphere its latest and proudest 
monuments.— Gen. James A. Garfield. 


Civit Srervice.— We have great respect for the 
President’s motive, but he is ten years behind the times. 
When you put up $800,000,000 of public money to be 
gambled for at a presidential election, you must do some- 
thing more appropriate than throwing the spelling- 
book at Niagara,—if you want to save the nation by se- 
curing free voting. There are $200,000,000 for each 
of the four years from March 4 next at stake in this 
election ; and the laws are so arranged that each man’s 
vote can be known. President Hayes had a real rem- 
edy for the disease a few years ago,—Civil Service Re- 
form.—The Methodist. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLAND. 


BY M. M. FISHER, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


For some years past the following statement has 
been published in the catalog of the University of 
Michigan, in recommending the so-called Roman Pro- 
NUNCIATION : 

‘ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. — The university has 
adopted the following system of pronunciation, based upon 
the investigations of Corssen, and other eminent philologists, 
and now employed in its essential features in the universities 
and leading schools of England, and in Harvard, Cornell, and 
other institutions of this country, as being proved beyond 
question a close approximation to the Roman pronunciation in 
the time of Cicero,”’ 


To the surprise of many the same thing is found in 
the last catalog of that great institution. Attention is 
especially called to the words, “and now employed in 
its essential features in the universities and leading 
schools of England.” Is the so-called Roman mode 
used in the universities and leading schools of England ? 
Certainly not. The following extracts from letters are 
not only in point, but decisive: 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, } 
Lonpon, Jan. 8, 1879. 

My Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 24th ult., I beg 
to inform you that at Merchant Taylors’, the English method 
of pronunciation of Latin is still maintained. Some time ago 
I tried for a short time to introduce a reform, but the experi- 
ment was neither popular nor successful; and as I found there 
was no general acceptance of the reformed method, and es- 
pecially as it seemed to meet with very little support at the 
universities, I went back to the old-fashioned English pronun- 
ciation. Up to the present time nothing has occurred to in- 
duce me to repeat the experiment. 

I am, my dear sir, faithfully, 


Professor Fisher. WILLIAM BAKER, 
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Surewssury Jan. 13, 1879. 

Dear Sir, — The reformed method of Latin pronunciation 
has been introduced into this school to only a limited extent. 
In the sixth,—our highest form,—the boys are required to con- 
form to the rules drawn up by the Latin professors in the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, in saying their repetition 
lessons. With this exception, Latin is pronounced here in the 
manner which has so long been usual in English schools. I 
believe that head-masters generally, in this country, although 
there was some hesitation for a time, have now acquiesced in 
the continuance of the established method of pronouncing 
Latin. For my own part I should have been glad to comply 
strictly with the rules drawn up by the professors of Latin, if 
other head-masters would have agreed to make the change, 
and if tutors and lecturers at Oxford and Cambridge had not 
adhered to the received method. In a matter of this kind, 
uniformity of practice is obviously desirable. 

Believe me, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

H. W. Moss. 


To the Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri. 


The head-master of St. Peter’s College gives the re- 
sult of his experiment in the following extract : 


Sr. PErer’s COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER, Jan. 8, 1879. 


Dear Sir, — The attempt to reform the English pronuncia- 
tion of Latin at Westminster has been but partially success- 
‘ful. . . . . . In some [schools], no doubt, the change 
has been more or less successfully made, but we found the 
waste of time involved in correcting mispronunciation to be 
fatal. It is hard enough to teach the various subjects required, 
within the hours that are available, and if the Latin hours are 
to be spent in mere vocal exercises, the language can never be 
learned in the time, nor the author studied. 
Believe me, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES B. Scorr, Head-master. 
Prof. M. M. Fisher, etc., etc., Univ. of Missouri. 


Eron WrinpDsoR, Feb. 8, 1870. 

Dear Sir,—We have made no change in the pronunciation 
of Latin in Eton. A movement was set on foot a few years 
ago for bringing in a new system of pronunciation; and the 
Latin professors at Oxford and Cambridge drew up a syllabus, 
based on the best knowledge of the day. This attempt to re- 
vert to the old pronunciation of their language in its best days 
has a great interest doubtless for scholars, but its use in the 
practical teachings of the language to boys is by no means evi- 
dent; and though for a time it found some favor, I think it is 
on the decline in England. I believe that, on the 
whole, the more thoughtful and liberal-minded men at Oxford, 
to speak of my own university which I know best, are not 
favorable to the abandonment of our present system. 

Believe me, dear sir, very truly ever, 


Prof. M. M. Fisher, J. Hornsy. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, United States. 

What has just been given is sufficient as to the great 
schools of England. The following letter from Profes- 
sor Palmer, of Oxford, one of the authors of the “Syl- 
labus,” is more explicit still : 

OxFORD, ENGLAND, Sept. 3, 1878. 

Dear Sir,—I am ashamed to see that your letter of the 25th 
of June in this year, has been so long neglected. I have really 
nothing to add to my letter of 1876. The subject of Latin pro- 
nunciation has attracted little attention in England during the 
two past years. The old, or English method still reigns un- 
questioned at the universities, nor am I aware that the schools 
have shown any increased disposition to attempt its reforma- 
tion. I consider our enterprise a coup manqué. . . 

I am, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 


EDWIN PALMER, 
Ex-professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


M. M. Fisher, Esq. 

Other matter is at hand, but enough has been said to 
indicate the present condition of Latin pronunciation 
in England. Those who desire fuller information may 
refer to the VIth chapter of The Three Pronunciations. 
At the request of some of the leading educators of our 
country, a number of more recent letters from England, 
confirming all that has been said above, will, with the 
permission of the editors, appear in the columns of THE 
Journat. The main points in these letters may, how- 
ever, be here stated : 

1. That the English mode reigns unquestioned at the 
universities. This is the testimony of Prof. Palmer, 
one of the authors of the Syllabus. 

2. That while there was some hesitation for a time, 
head-masters generally continue the old method. 

3. Some schools have tried to introduce the so-called 
Roman mode, and have failed. 


4. Other schools have found a waste of time involved. 
in using the reformed mode, so great as to prove fatal 
to success in the main work of the class-room. 

Columbia, Mo., Sept. 20, 1880. 


TEACHING, A PROFESSION. — (11) 


BY ADOLPH DOUAIL. 


It is an old saying that “the teacher is the school.” 
The difference between the real, — the professional 
teacher’s work, — and that of the occasional one, is so 
great as to forbid comparison. The former develops 
slumbering minds into self-active ones; he seems to 
create new forces when there was an apparent mental 
waste. He economizes time, — his most precious cap- 
ital,—to such an extent as to do double and treble work, 
and to do it more thoroughly than the ludimagister. 
He wields the magic wand that converts into gold 
whatever he touches; he invests with interest what 
otherwise would be dry and uninviting for his pupils. 
His energy is infectious; his love to his work engenders 
the love in his pupils for the same work, and he knows 
how to encourage them by making them feel how their 
powers grow. He deems himself responsible for the 
mental and moral development of every single child 
under his care. The occasional teacher cares almost 
only for those of his pupils who have a natural turn of 
mind for study, and sets those seemingly less capable,— 
often the most hopeful ones,—down as incapables. His 
work is mechanical and uniform. He does not believe 
that every child, in the full use of his senses, may be 
harmoniously developed, provided that education begin 
early and be careful. He prefers, when he has the 
choice, to teach the higher branches and to avoid ele- 
meutary ones, which are just those in which the true 
pedagogue finds his most interesting task. 

Now the State can ill afford to employ teachers of 
the latter kind. The purpose of education is the no- 
blest and most important of all, to form true men. 
Given such men, all interests of the Commonwealth 
will, as it were, take care of themselves, and all outlay 
for this purpose will be tenfoldly refunded. Given less 
than that, all riches are sure to end in poverty, and all 
the excellences of the few talented ones cannot redeem 
civilization from decay. It is the mental and moral de- 
velopment of the masses which determines the future 
of States and the safety of all higher interests. It is 
not only wisdom, but an absolute requirement that there 
should be no neglected class, destined to servile pursuits 
for lack of education, if the institutions of self-govern- 
ment are to continue. Our republic, then, owes it to 
herself to employ as many superior teachers as possible, 
and to do away with dilettantiin education. Far better 
that funds should be lacking in other public depart- 
ments, and that our expenses for teachers of the best 
kind should be doubled or trebled, than that we should 
employ cheap teachers. 

Among the inducements which should be held out to 
persons born for the teaching profession, in order to 
allure them to it, the principal one is, more influence 
for the pedagogue in all pedagogical matters, and less 
interference with his work on the part of laymen. The 
teachers of a State should elaborate a plan of public 
education, should lay it before the Legislature for ap- 
proval or amendment; but all the legislative amend- 
ments should be compromised with the body of the 
teachers. The latter should also choose their superin- 
tendents of schools, and of the improvements in their 
work. The evil is increasing, because public liberality 
toward our schools is on the wane, while increasing de- 
mands are made at the hands of our educators ; because 
the children of now-a-days must learn more and more 
thoroughly, and the means to the end are withheld; 
and because, in the growing mixture of our population, 
there is a greater variety of wants of the children which 
ought to be satisfied; and the tenure-of-office of teachers 


grows shorter, on an average, and their experience less. 
The next step toward remedy is concentration of 


efforts on the part of the best and most prominent of 
our educators. There can hardly be a doubt that, if 
they issue a manifesto to the nation, embodying an ex- 
position of the wants of our educational system, and 
calling for concerted measures that are to render teach- 
ing a profession, pointing out where to begin and how 
to gather, in proper channels, the aid of the public that 
will come forth, this will lead to the desired end. 
There was no proposal so timely and appropriate as 
the one which appeared, some months ago, in these col- 
umns; vz., that a convention of the foremost educators 
should be called national in its compass, yet selected, 
and in numbers not too large for real, careful work,—a 
convention for the purpose of devising a plan for a na- 
tional education through an elevation of teaching to a 
profession. It is to be hoped that this plan is not to 
be given up. 

There is no other profession in which the practical 
realization remains so far behind what the ideal, scien- 
tific conception of its possibilities demands. The num- 
ber of excellent practitioners in medicine, in natural 
sciences, in law, in engineering, architecture, and in 
other scientific branches, is far greater than the number 
of excellent teachers. The supply of mental forces in 
these branches of art seems far to exceed the demand. 
The art and the science lie there less far asunder than 
in matters of education. Practice steps more closely 
upon the heels of theory in all other branches of mental 
excellence than in education, And in no other branch 
is there so urgent a necessity for practitioners of a high 
rank as in education, because it is true that men and 
women with harmoniously-developed minds are required 
everywhere and are so seldom found. 

In another article we intend to show some means to 
the great end of creating and improving our profession. 


THOUGHTS ON HISTORY. 


BY F. D. SPOTSWOOD. 


Many persons feel dissatisfied with the results of the 
study of history in our schools, There certainly is, and 
always has been, an impression that the study does not 
rank with others of the school course in point of value. 
Ignorance on the part of the pupil of the aims and ben- 
efits to be derived from it, may be mentioned as a prom- 
inent cause of this. A clear understanding of the ends 
of labor is requisite to its thorough performance. We 
teachers frequently rob pupils of this privilege, either 
from neglect or failure to appreciate its importance. 

I have seen pupils who did not know the difference 
between history and arithmetic, except in their form and 
manner of presentation. A successful pursuit of this 
science will not be accomplished by the use of the mem- 
oriter form of recitation. In order to obtain the legit- 
imate benefits of the study, the memory should be made 
auxiliary, and not principal,— auxiliary to the extent 
that all research, to become valuable, must be accompa- 
nied by some impression of processes and data. The 
teacher encounters great difficulty in overcoming the 
reluctance of the pupil to venture on untried ground,—to 
surrender to reason the sway that memory alone has 
exercised heretofore. The most uncompromising firm- 
ness and persistence must be used in weaning him from 
this inclination. 

I am convinced that the best and most logical form 
of recitation is that known as the “topical.” The top- 
ics, or heads, should be selected and arranged by the 
pupil in the form of briefs, and from them he should be 
required to recite. This throws him on his own re- 
sources, and appeals to his reason in a most powerful 
manner. He should often be permitted to recite in 
brief the whole lesson without interruption. The habit 
of breaking off the connection and distributing the les- 
son to the class, piecemeal, should be deprecated. The 
method of minute questionings on the text, by the 
teacher, should be condemned. It prevents that union 


and comprehensiveness of thought so desirable. It de- 
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prives the lesson of its narrative feature, and encour- 
ages the idea of a task. 

It may not be out of place here to present a few 
thoughts on the objects and benefits of the study. 
Among these may be mentioned the development of the 
powers of expression and invention. On beginning the 
study, the pupil comes in contact with something that 
puzzles him, — bewilders him. He doesn’t know what 
to do with it, when to begin, how to prepare it for rec- 
itation. There are no “rules” by which he can “ work 
it”; there are no established forms to go through. 
Here, unless otherwise directed, he has recourse to that 
inveterate foe of original effort,—memory. 


Along with the new ideas advanced in his history, a 
new vocabulary intrudes itself upon his mind, which, 
however much he may evade, “will not down.” The 
struggling thought must clothe itself in the garb that 
all men recognize. The act of expression drags it out 
from its hiding-place to the light of day, and demands 
its presentation in form; compels the mind to define 
its meaning, measure its length and breadth, and feel 
its quality. Thus original conceptions are broadened, 
and fallacies are rejected. Many an error that has ex- 
ercised an unseen influence on the mind has been dis- 
solved when its owner was compelled to give expression 
to it. The very act of searching the mind for words, 
the equivalents of thought, breeds thought. 

Another important element of improvement is that 
derived from the act of comparing facts. This exercise, 
enforced by the study of history, strengthens that fac- 
ulty which distinguishes truth from falsehood; which 
discovers the relative importance of facts; which accepts 
and makes its own what is valuable, and rejects what 
is worthless. Every historian says a great deal not de- 
sirable or necessary for the student to acquire. This 
fact compels him to appropriate only those thoughts 
that impress him as being most important. The habit 
of detecting in a mass of matter that which is most 
valuable, has a practical bearing on the affairs of life, 
and tends to decrease the number of aimless characters 
and misspent lives. It guides the understanding and 
shapes the act; it increases independence of thought 
and strengthens individuality. Since only those parts 
of the narrative should be presented that, woven to- 
gether, make a complete, symmetrical whole ; the cohe- 
siveness of facts is thus considered, their bearing upon 
each other, and the aggregate result. The constant 
repetition of this exercise, with its various applications, 
tends to break down irregular thought, bar out extrane- 
ous ideas, and comprehend only such as pertain to the 
subject-matter. It teaches the utility of facts and their 
adaptation to circumstances; it encourages that sympa- 
thetic union of mental action which is prolific of rounded 
events. 

A third object to be attained in the study is a knowl- 
edge of the sequence of events. As the American citizen 
has the destiny of the republic in his hands, he should 
be a moral and intelligent factor in its government,— 
moral, in order that he may desire to use the franchise 
to the ends of justice and right; intelligent, that he 
may know how to use it. He must contrast the struggles 
of other nations with those of his own; perceiving their 
earnest effort for liberty, he must fortify his own cour- 
age and strengthen his own resolves for maintaining it. 
He must become broadly democratic by that general 
<ommunion with all peoples which teaches the common 
frailties and lasting equality of men. He must know 
what results certain political events have had, in order 
that he may deduce therefrom great principles of polit- 
ical action which may be incorporated in his views of 
right. He must be taught, then, the philosophy of his- 
tory, —the sequence of events. History has a philos- 
ophy of its own, grounded on the great sum of human 
passions and struggles throughout all time; a philos- 
ophy that investigates human efforts and indicates their 
results. Historical causes, like natural ones, have their 
immediate effects more or less definite. It should be 
the province of the student to trace these effects from 


their cause, and discover causes for effects. He should 
classify great events with respect to the human agen- 
cies that developed them. Through contemplating ac- 
tions, he becomes acquainted with actors and thus ex- 
amines every type of humanity. Pushing aside men, 
he must discover motives. As the skillful physician 
gauges the condition of his patient by feeling the pulse, 
so the student of history, with the great heart of hu- 
manity throbbing beneath his finger, must grow expert 
in detecting its varying phases. 


A POEM, WITH SUGGESTIONS. 


BY 8. P. BARTLETT. 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


Summer is fading ; the broad leaves that grew 
So freshly green when June was young, are falling, 
And all the whisper-haunted forest through 
The restless birds in saddened tones are calling 
From rustling hazel-copse and tangled dell, 
** Farewell, sweet Summer, 
Fragrant, fruity Summer, 
Sweet farewell !’’ 
Upon the windy hills, in many a field, 
he honey-bees hum slow above the clover, 
Gleaning the latest sweets its blooms may yield, 
And knowing that their harvest-time is over, 
Sing, half a lullaby and half a knell, 
** Farewell, sweet Summer, 
Honey-laden Summer, 
Sweet farewell !’’ 


The little brook that babbled ’mid the ferns, 

O’er twisted roots and sandy shallows playing, 
Seems fain to linger in its eddied turns, 

And with a plaintive, purling voice is saying, 
Sadder and sweeter than my song can tell : 

** Farewell, sweet Summer, 
Warm and dreamy Summer, 
Sweet farewell !’’ 


The fitful breeze sweeps down the winding lane, 
With gold and crimson leaves before it flying ; 

Its gusty laughter has no sign of pain, 

But in the lulls it sinks to gentle sighs, 

And mourns the Summer’s early broken spell,— 

** Farewell, sweet Summer, 

Rosy, blooming Summer, 

Sweet farewell 


So, bird, and bee, and brook, and breeze make moan, 

With melancholy song their loss complaining ; 
I, too, must join them, as I walk alone 

Among the sights and sounds of Summer waning ; 
I, too, have loved the season passing well, — 

**So farewell, Summer, 
Fair but faded Summer, 
Sweet farewell !”” 

It is quite possible to take up a poem, —any poem, 
almost, a teacher may like,—and make it not only a 
useful, but a very agreeable variation from the Reader- 
reading; and this without reducing your poem to a 
formula. You may make it a natural object-lesson of 
the most natural form, by simply taking a line of each 
verse as it flows, and letting it teach and delight the 
class, to say nothing of the teacher. 

As an instance, let the teacher take the poem given 
above, and read it first herself, carefully, slowly, and 
feelingly to the class, as a whole. By the time the end 
is reached, the interest of some scholars will inevitably 
be awakened to the fine imagery, and sweet thoughts, 
and musical construction of the lines, and they will be 
all ready to enter into its spirit with you. 

Now permit each member of the class to read a verse 
successively ; no matter if this involves a recommence- 
ment. Here plenty of room will be found for training 
in correct reading; pronunciation, enunciation, modu- 
lation, expression, etc., having a fine field, according to 
the teacher’s time and opportunity. 

When this reading has been gone over, comes what I 
will emphasize as the real reading. It is probable that 
but the first stanza may be first taken up, but let us see 
how it can be attempted. The teacher should read this 
verse again, now, expressively : 


Summer is fading ; the broad leaves that grew 

So freshly green when June was young, are falling, 
And all the whisper-haunted forest through 

The restless birds in saddened tones are calling, 
From rustling hazel-copse and tangled dell,— 

‘* Farewell, sweet Summer, 
Fragrant, fruity Summer, 
Sweet farewell !”” 


Ask who has observed enough of Summer to give 


some particular instance of this change. Ask what 


= 


they can tell of June’s growth of leaves,—as, which is 
the earlier,—the maple, ash, oak, etc; then what they 
can remember of the development. See how much they 
do, and how much they do not, know of the vegeta- 
tion of a tree, and of leaf forms. Get their ideas of the 
relative endurance of the leaves, and encourage them 
to further observation. 
in good language, “ whisper-haunted forest.” 

Next, a whole bird-lesson comes, sure to interest. 
Ask each what bird he or she has known to have lin- 
gered, and let some description be permitted of the ap- 
pearance and notes, with some fact regarding habits ; 
and then a few words, so far as possible, regarding one 
or more, may be added by the teacher. Let some one 
tell why “restless” birds; why “saddened tones.” 
Ask what is a “hazel-copse,” and what a “tangled 
dell”; and then give them the description in your own 
best thoughts. My word for it, the greater part of 
your class will never forget the picture. And then no- 
tice the lovely lament put in the little bird’s farewell- 
song for Summer, — how musical it is ! 

Now, definitions are in order, together with written 
words from this stanza. The child has been somewhat 
prepared, according to the thoroughness with which it 
has been practicable for the teacher to dwell upon the 
pleasant lesson, by understanding with interest his sub- 
ject of study, and an unconscious impetus has been 
given his mind which will much accelerate the stereo- 
typed drill and dullness. 

At the next reading-time, perhaps, the two following 
stanzas may be taken up, and they are beautiful and 
rich enough for the teacher to long, also, for all they 
hold in reserve. The next reading, with the closing 
two verses, may complete this fine study of Summer 
yielding to autumnal influences. 

Here is a poem admirable and elevated enough to 
give exceptional delight to a cultivated mind, and yet 
which I trust may be proved quite practically simple 
and beautifully instructive with children. “Educate 
up” isa good rule. A child’s mind ought to be stor- 
ing all the while from the daily reading-lesson. If this 
be done,as it may be, to say nothing of the general 
good result, the bugbear “composition ” will appear in 
another and welcome guise, to the mutual delight of 
pupil and teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTIONS. 


BY ANNIE TOLMAN SMITH, 


It is often asserted that private interest in education 
will diminish in exact proportion to the public assump- 
tion of its obligations ; that individual and parental re- 
sponsibility maintain an inverse ratio to public respon- 
sibility. Jefferson, who is the great educational au- 
thority in the South Atlantic States, is frequently 
quoted as an unanswerable authority for this opinion ; 
and thus, by a perverted interpretation of language, 
the posthumous influence of one of the most earnest ad- 
vocates of public schools has frequently been turned 
against them. Obstinate adherence to traditional prej- 
udices is too vital an element in human nature for us 
to expect any revised readings of old authorities; but 
as the world is moved forward by facts, it is possible 
that facts pertinent to this case may force us out of the 
rut of conventionalized opinion. 

It will be admitted that private gifts for educational 
purposes are an acknowledgment of the sense of pri- 
vate obligation. The latest estimates of such donations 
are for the year 1878, in which the total amount thus 
appropriated was $2,103,289, exclusive of disbursements 
from the Peabody fund. Of this sum $1,091,974 was 
given to institutions in Massachusetts, and all of this 
but $25,000 by residents of the State; in addition to 
which upwards of $62,000 was donated by residents of 
Massachusetts to institutions in other States. The di- 
rections in which the money was applied indicate also 
the disposition on the part of the donors to weigh the 


claims of different grades of instruction; thus, $557,250 


Now see who can interpret, 
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of the amount given in Massachusetts, or more than 
one-half, went to secondary schools. 

If we turn now to the statistics of public schools, it 
appears that Massachusetts leads the States in the ex- 
penditure in the year, per capita, of the school popula- 
tion, or school enrollment. Connecticut ranks next to 
Massachusetts in the amount of benefactions for educa- 
tional purposes, and as the fourth State in expenditure 
per capita for public schools; California is third in the 
amount of benefactions, and second in the amount per 
capita for public schools. Upwards of $89,000 were 
contributed by the New-England and Middle States for 
institutions in Southern and Southwestern States. In- 
deed, every reading that we can make from the figures 
confirms the assertion that a well-sustained system of 
public schools stimulates individual appreciation of all 
educational interests. Notwithstanding the general 
agitation of the importance of technical and scientific 
training, schools of science do not appear among the 
highly favored recipients of benefaction, receiving less 
in 1878 than those of any other class of schools except 
those of medicine. 

The institutions to which the gifts were donated, ar- 
ranged in the order of the amounts, were: Universities 
and colleges, $1,389,633 ; secondary schools, $759,817 ; 
schools of theology, $397,852; for the superior instruc- 
tion of women, $241,820; schools of law, $100,000; 
preparatory schools, $97,191; schools of science, $49,- 
280; for institutions for the deaf and dumb, $49,134; 
schools of medicine, $18,562. ; 

The individual donations reported of $50,000, and 
upwards, are as follows: To the University of California, 
H. D. Bacon, of Oakland, Cal., $75,000: Michael Reese, 
of San Francisco, $50,000; for the School of Law, S. 
Clinton Hastings, San Francisco, $100,000. To Yale 
College, Dr. T. D. Porter, $50,000; legacy from Mrs. 
Caroline Street, $75,000; to Atlanta University, Mrs. 
D. P. Stone, Malden, Mass., $50,000; to Harvard Uni- 
versity, legacy from Mrs. Annie E. P. Sever, $140,000; 
to Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., James Brown 
(deceased), $80,000; to University of Virginia, W. W. 
Corcoran, Washington, $50,000 ; to Wellesley College, 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, Malden, Mass., $100,000; to 
the Thayer Academy, Sylvanus Thayer, Braintree, Mass., 
$397,000. This last bequest was made prior to 1878, 


but the institution was opened during that year. These doctrines of both be kept out of the sight and hearing of the 
details are something more than dry statistics to him|jnnocent children who are blissfully unconscious of the sec- 
who says, with the philosopher, “ Wealth is mental ;|tarian infection which they receive or communicate. If re- 


wealth is moral. The value of dollars is to buy just 
things; a dollar goes on increasing in value with all the 
genius and all the virtue of the world.” 


FOREIGN. 


VETERAN TEACHERS IN EuROPE.—At a recent meeting of | great extent in the Australian or American continents. 


the teachers of Switzerland, held at Soleure, one of the inter- 


esting incidents was the appearance of M. Fahlmann, of Ent-| ment of Science to the public school is that they do not follow 
libuch, who, after 67 years of teaching, still continues to keep scientific method in the education of youth; that results are 
his school, at the age of 83 years, and gave proof of his vigor! present to the child, but that he is not obliged or allowed to 
by pronouncing an excellent discourse, in a very firm voice. The go through the process by which the results were attained. 
senior teacher of Nassau, and probably of Germany and the|-pye school seems the bete noire of the scientist. Being him- 
world, is an old Jewish schoolmaster named Abraham Levi Dik- self educated, which means in many cases half-educated or 
stein, who, according to the Cologne Gazette, lives at Hering, uneducated, he has no sympathy with the acquisition of 
in the district of Limburg, is 105 years old, and has been a knowledge except in the painful, groping manner in which he 
teacher for 65 years. His annual pay is thirty dollars, and it) obtained his share. There are two good methods of obtaining 
knowledge,—the dogmatic and the experimental; but the sci- 
entist says there is only one,— the experimental, — and would 
Spain. — The freedom of the press appears to be very im-| have nothing presented to the child under the seal of authority 
perfectly understood in the Spanish possessions, if one can| >, acquired by the exercise of memory. What has poor mem- 
judge from the following article, translated from Hl Magisterio| ory done, that the scientists so decry it? Considering its ac- 
tivity and tenacity in youth, it would seem that it was intended to 
“The Bishop of Orense has } gee the reading Of} pive it some play in the acquisition of knowledge. How are 
we “heir to all the ages,’’ if each one of us must ignore the 

t of Gallicia, has been condemned to two| discoveries of former generations and make working-up to the 
years, four months, and one day of imprisonment in the house | achievements of the past the aim of life, instead of accepting 
pesetas, and the costs. The/ those results as a base of operations even in the éarliest youth, 


is hardly necessary to add that he depends upon the kindness 
of his Jewish brethren for the means of existence. 


Espaiiol, of Madrid : 


the book Aires da Minhaterra, and denounced it to the legal 
authorities; in consequence of which the author, Don Manuel 
Curros, the first 


of correction, a fine of 2,000 
cause of this condemnation was the translation into the Gal- 


lician dialect of Le bon Dieu, of Béranger. This sentence has| #24 proceeding from them forward according to our diligence 
roduced a great impression among the literary men of Gal-|and ingenuity? ‘‘ Very few minds are capable of making Sir 
icia, and the case, on appeal, will be carried to the higher! Isaac Newton’s calculations, but the result of them can be 
grasped by a moderate capacity.”” But according to the se- 


court of Corunna.’ 


SwITZERLAND.—An article in the Manuel Général gives the| quence of the scientists’ views, a child should not accept or 


surely it is an affectation of humility, that savors of hypocrisy 
in its advocates, to limit its teaching to the precincts of a shed, 


tent, hut, cot, or hovel. In some older countries people of 

one persuasion cannot associate with those of another without 

oe contaminated. It is to be hoped, however, that such 
i 


exclusively Catholic are Zug, Lucerne, Underwald, Schwytz, 
Valais, Uri, and Tessin. Protestants are much more numer- 
ous, however, in the cantons of Neufchatel, Berne, Glaris, and 
Baile; while Catholics predominate in Soleure and Fribourg, 
and even in the canton of Geneva, the former stronghold of 
Protestantism. The population of the chief towns is thus 
stated : Geneva, nearly 70,000; Zurich, about 60,000; Bale, 
50,000; Berne, the Federal capital, 40,000; Lausanne, 30,000, 
The extent of the country is 41,389 square kilometres, and the 
whole population 2,792,000 souls. The majority of the popula- 
tion speak German; in the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, Neuf- 
chatel, Fribourg, Bernois, Jura, and the western part of the 
Valais, they speak French; in Tessin they speak Italian; while 
in a part of the Grisons they use the Roumanche patois. In 
the Federal Legislature the debates are carried on in German, 


French, and Italian. Military service is obligatory for twelve 
years in the regular army, and as many afterwards in the 
landwehr; and military manceuvres and marches are conducted 
during some weeks of every year. The University of Berne 
has 84 professors, with 429 students; that of Zurich has 80 
professors and 337 students. C. H. G. 


THE “LOOKER - ON.” 


— The United States is not the only country in which a cer- 
tain class of good and pious people look with undisguised ap- 
prehension upon the secularization of public education. Nor 
are such conservative views peculiar to the northern hemis- 
phere or the north temperate zone. The same strabismus af- 
fects the vision of some clerical folks in far-off Australia. 
The public-school system of Queensland is developing amaz- 
ingly, and entirely in the direction of secularization. This is 
beginning to trouble the diocesan of Brisbane, and that dig- 
nitary suggests that religious instruction be given in huts ad- 
joining the school-building, before and after school-hours. It 
might appear from this suggestion that religion is driven to its 
last shift in that transequatorial province, but the fact is that 
the ministers of all denominations are at perfect liberty to give 
religious instruction in the school-buildings, at any hour other 
than those in which the school is in session. Yet they seem 
to think that there is contamination in the air or walls or 
some other features of these secular edifices, and flatly refuse 
to deal out their homilitic pearls amid such unsanctified sur- 
roundings. Hence the project of establishing sectarian side- 
shows to the hospitable and spacious ‘‘ godless”’ institution. 
Your ‘‘ Looker-on,’’ however, believes that such unsightly ad- 
juncts will never disfigure the school-premises of our antipo- 
dean contemporaries. Imagine a large school edifice with a 
Methodist hut for a modifier, an Anglican woodshed, a Bap- 
tist watershed, a Presbyterian barn, and a Roman Catholic 
shanty! The unsightliness of the picture would be a type of 
the jarring exclusiveness of each little barrack, and the in- 
coherence of the whole encampment. If the fact that the air 
of the public school-room is vitiated for one denomination by 
being breathed by the jchildren of another, it is well that the 


ligious instruction is too select, choice, and precious to be im* 
parted in an elegant, clean, roomy, and free school-building, 


blind bigotry and irrational fanaticism will not prevail to any 


— The objection raised by the Association for the Advance- 


rived at that result. ‘‘ The schools deal with results and ignore 
processes,’’ is the charge of the scientists. As well might it 
be charged as a fault in farmers, that they use sulky-plows and 
self-binders, and ignore barbed sticks and reapiug-hooks; or 
against the traveling public that they use palace-cars and ig- 
nore the ox-cart with block-wheels. Even the scientists follow 
the example of the school in this respect. Edison does not lie 
at Morse’s feet; he stands on Morse’s shoulders. Without a 
particle of levity in the assertion, it is true that, if the world 
were to act according to the principle laid down for the schools 
by the committee of that body whose initials consist of a re- 
dundancy of A’s and a redundancy of s’s, no man could know 
the time of day until he was able to build a watch, or the sea- 
son of the year unless he could cipher out an almanac; and no 


child would be allowed to learn his letters until he had formu- 
lated a theory of the evolution of written language, or, indeed, 
to be burn until he were au fait on the science of obstetrics. 
The scientists are a useful body of men, though so many of 
them are grossly illiterate. It is only their arrogance and im- 
pertinence that are reprehensible. 


** Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ 


— If what is expected of the public schools is any measure 
of their efficiency, then they are capable of doing more than 
any other human agency. The moralist looks to them to re- 
form mankind and restore the race to its primitive innocence ; 
the social scientist knows no branch too abstruse or complex 
for the public school to handle for the enlightenment of the 
world; the physiologist considers his specialty of vital impor- 
tance; and the metaphysician regards the study of mere bodily 
structure and organic functions gross and unworthy compared 
with the act of diving into the mysteries and methods of the 
mind, The sectary thinks that a school without a god made 
after his own image and likeness is neither useful nor orna- 
mental, and the publicist asserts that a school that does not 
teach citizenship, with all that the term implies, is not worth 
the dynamite that would blow it to the moon. It is the opin- 
ion of the Boston Traveller, that if citizenship had been taught 
in the schools there would have been no Fusion confusion in 
Maine, or slavery in the South, or ward politicians, or war of 
the Rebellion. All the Colorado Farmer wants is to see farm- 
ing taught, especially in large cities where the playgrounds af- 
ford about a square foot of area per boy in attendance. The 
Granger attachment of the New-York Tribune approves of this 
suggestion, but would amend it by the addition of pomology. 
Why poultry-raising, floriculture, stock-breeding, sheep-shear- 
ing, pork-packing, and market-gardening are not added to the 
list, is not clear at this distance from that fruitful sanctum. 
Surely our teachers are lacking in public spirit, in that they 
wastefully compel their pupils to wash instead of utilizing the 
soil in an agricultural direction. But if agriculture is to be 
practiced, why not manufactures and commerce? Cooking 
and serving for girls, and shoemaking, tailoring, and basket- 
making for boys! If all the theoretical branches are intro- 
duced, why notall the practical, industrial arts? Such a multi- 
farious institution as the public school is capable of being 
made, should not be limited to the province of the pedagogue. 
It should also be the domain of the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick-maker, and 


** The tanner much wiser than all put together, 
Cries, ‘Say what you will, there is nothing like leather! ’’ 


Stenography, telegraphy, surveying, navigation, topographical 
engineering, and mechanics in all its branches will also be in- 
troduced. This is all very well, and quite practicable. The 
only impediment is the absurd limits of legal school-age. In- 
stead of being between seven and seventeen, it will have to be 
fixed between seventeen and seventy. 


VARIETIES. 


— The man who cannot distinguish between good advice and 
poor, does not need either. 


— The poet Rogers once observed to,a lady, ‘‘ How desira- 
ble it is, in any danger, to have presence of mind!’ “ Yes,’’ 
she quickly replied; ‘‘but I would rather have absence of 
body.” 

— Health journals will never be popular with the ultra- 
fashionables until they stop wasting space on children, and 
give more attention to the diseases of lap-dogs. 


— Seven Good Rules. —1. Never answer questions in gen- 
eral company that have been put to others. 2. Never lend an 
article you have borrowed until you have permission to do so. 
3. Never attempt to draw the attention of the company upon 
yourself, 4. Never exhibit anger, or impatience, or excite- 
ment when an accident happens. 5. Never pass between two 
rsons who are talking together without an apology. 6. 
ever enter a room noisily; never fail to close the door after 
you, and never slam it. 7. Never forget that if you are 
aithful in a few things, you may be ruler over many.—Chris- 
tian Age. : 
— Judge David Daggett, father of Rev: Dr. E. O. Daggett, 
was accustomed to illustrate a point in his Yale lectures by 
the following: ‘‘ A Frenchman said, ‘ Let me run this red-hot 
pokerinto you.’ ‘No, you rascal.’ ‘Please then, sir, pay me 
for heating the poker,’ 
— Man is great only as God is great. Take away God, and 
man is an educated beast. His father and mother were 


following statistics relative to the Swiss cantons and towns. | have presented to him the law of gravitation unless he is able 
The Protestant cantons are Zurich, Vaud, Schaffhouse; those'to go through the course of reasoning by which Newton ar- 


beasts; and there is no heaven for horses and mules. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


he Editor is not 1esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


PUSHING. 


It is the firm conviction of the writer, who has been a 
teacher for many years, that the great bane of our schools is 
the disposition to do too much; or, rather, to cover too much 
ground in a given length of time. We rush through the text- 
books as though that were the grand object to be attained, 
and too often sacrifice the real object in our eagerness to secure 
this fleeting show of getting through the book. 

Teachers are not alone to blame for this. If the matter 
were left to them alone, I do not think that the fault would 
be so glaring as it is. There are others whose influence in 
this direction often outweighs the teacher’s influence in the 
other. Ambitious pupils, and still more ambitious parents, 
both ignorant of what is for their real good, are, in a great 
measure, responsible for this error. The energetic American 
schoolboy, like his energetic father, desires to get along as rap- 
idly as possible. He can hardly brook that restraint which 
would hold him back until he should become thoroughly mas- 
ter of all that he passed over. This impatience of restraint is 
characteristic of the restless American, wherever he is found, 
and it is not strange that the pupils in our schools should man- 
ifest something of the same spirit. 

Parents too often estimate the progress of their children by 
the number of pages which they pass over, and pay little or no 
attention to the more important consideration of thorough- 
ness. Hence it often happens that the teacher who is doing 
the best work is condemned as one that fails to accomplish 
anything; while he who does the poorest work, — skims over 
most surface,—is praised as an earnest and successful teacher. 
No wonder that there is sometimes a disposition to yield. No 
wonder that too many teachers, seeing how easy it is to win a 
reputation by simply pushing their pupils along, and how hard 
itis to make parents understand the value of thoroughness, 
take the path which offers fewest obstacles, and promises 
greatest appreciation. Teachers, it is true, should present a 
bold front to all such errors; but teachers are only human, 
and are, consequently, subject to human weakness. In my 
experience as a teacher I have had charge of many schools; 
but I have yet to find one in which the pupils had not been 
pushed beyond what they were able to do intelligently, nor 
have I always been able to have the schools free from this 
defect. 

As arule, pupils are thrust forward into classes for which 
they are utterly unfit, simply, as we have reason to believe, 
because crowding has the appearance of rapid progress. It 
is no unusual thing to find pupils stumbling over the Third 
Reader when they should be reading in the First, and others, 
who cannot find the product of an integer and a mixed num- 
ber, figuring at random on problems involving cube root. It 
frequently takes the pupils who come under my charge a whole 
year to catch up with their text-books, and I, of course, am 
often blamed for retarding their progress; but, believing that 
we have no right to sacrifice thoroughness to mere show, or 
the interests of our pupils to the temporary interests of the 
teacher, I have willingly borne this censure, and I will gladly 
bear my full share of it te the end of my career. E. T. B. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
I question the policy, the right, to compel my children, or 
“other people’s children,’’ to learn all the old spelings. It 
seems to me a task so utterli unnesesari that its farther forced 


continuance would amount to cruelty to the little innocents, | P® 


I|know a boy who was taken to the barn by his father and 
floged with a rope, because he could not remember how to 
spel ‘‘ wrong.” A doctor of divinity reports, over his own 
signature, that he was sent home from school with his thumbs 
tied together behind him, so that he had to back up to his 
mother to gét freefrom the bonds. His ofens woz inability to 
_ Spel ‘* Michillimackanack,’’ when the teacher pronounct it 
Mackanaw.”’ 

I wonder if there hav bin meni similar exhibitions of wis- 
dom on the part of parents and teachers. I would like relia- 
ble facts concerning this point. I invite direct cor- 
espondens. I will reward six of the most remarkable 
cases reported by parent, teacher, or victim, when vouched 
for on the honor of the narator, stating position, pro- 
fession, or ofis, giving full name, adres and referens. I wish 
to use these facts in the interest of humaniti and progres. I 
wil not make public either name or adres without consent of 
parties interested. JAMES ROGERS. 

Walla Walla, Washington Territory, 1880. 


— ‘* Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse; 
Not more distinct from harmony divine 
The constant creaking of a country sign.”’ 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 20. How far must a person ascend above the earth that 
he may see one-third of its surface ? 

Ans.—The surface of a sphere is equal to its diameter mul- 
tiplied by the circumference of a great circle. (See any geom- 
etry.) Surface seen under above conditions is, then, cireumfer- 
ence of great circle multiplied by ¢ diameter. This ¢ diameter 
is always equal to the height of the zone whose surface is seen. 
(See same place in geometry as above.) 

No. 22. (1) Formula for vis viva is ™ (v)? where mis weight 


16.9 
in kilograms; for momentum is m Xv; no common unit of 


measure, I believe. 

(2) Which measures the force of the engine used in overcoming 
friction? Ans.—Neither. The unit used to measure the force 
of the engine, whether expended in overcoming friction, in 
giving momentum, or vis viva to the train, is one horse-power. 

(3) The momenta and vises vive of two trains equally heavy 
and moving with equal velocities, one without friction in a 
perfect vacuum, and the other with the ordinary impediments 
to motion, would be exactly the same. Momentum and vis 
viva depend on weight and velocity only, which, under above 
supposition, do not vary. 


No. 34. Parse do in ‘‘How do you do?” Is if consid- 
ered a component part of the verb which follows it, in any 
sentence ? 

Ans.—Do is an auxiliary verb in affirmation-sentences ex- 
pressing emphasis; but, in interrogation-sentences, the conju- 
gation with do is the more common form, and expresses, usu- 
ally, no emphasis. Jf is nothing but a conjunction; it is not 
a part of the verb, nor does it even modify the verb, it having 
none of the characteristics of what we call a conjunctive adverb. 


QUERIES. 


No. 90. What statesmen best represent the style of oratory 
of Moloch, Belial, Mammon, and Beelzebub, respectively, as 
displayed in the second book of Paradise Lost ? 

No. 91. Please inform me in regard to the sister of Alfred 
Tennyson, to whom Arthur H. Hallam was engaged at the 
time of his death. Was she afterwards married ? 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also 7 orig: 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


CHARADE (PARTLY PHONETIC). 


Above the autumn leaves 

The winter snows were falling; 
And through the vacant hall 

A voice my jirst was calling ;— 


‘*The storm grows wildly chill, 
The evening stars are hiding; 
Come bring my second soon,— 
Kind friends are hither riding.’’ 


My whole an artist’s name 
That wears a wreath of glory; 
He left a heavenly dream 
Wrought out in human story. 
L. E. CHELLIS. 


ENIGMA: 74 LETTERS. 


My 62, 31, 13, 29, 34, 54, 50, 65, is the country where the 
author of my quotation was born. 

My 5, 66, 63, 25, 39, 15, 44, 9, 40, 74, 45, is one of his 
most celebrated poems. 

My 52, 30, 36, 67, 64, 33, 57, 70, 61, 3, 41, 72, 56, 12, is 
one by whom two of his poems were greatly admired. 

My 1, 58, 8, 53, 27, 40, 60, 65, 37, 68, was a distinguished 
Greek historian. 

My 14, 32, 15, 23, 51, 38, 17, 71, is a character in Shakes- 
are. 
My 32, 48, 20, 55, is a popular novel by an American au- 
thoress. 

My 2, 61, 21, 16, 45, 19, is styled by Thackeray, “‘ The first 
ambassador whom the New World of Letters sent to the Old.’’ 

My 4, 35, 24, 43. 42, 66, 73, 11, was an Irish poet. 

My 26, 42, 61, 7, 18, was an inventor of the nineteenth 


century. 

My 69, 59, 6, 53, 5, 49, 61, is a distinguished American 
clergyman. 

My 26, 32, 10, 28, 60, 9, 46, 22, 73, was a dramatist of 
the seventeenth century. J. B. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 23. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. — It is also certain that science, 
whatever it may accomplish in the discovery of [the] causes or 
methods of progress, can take no . > toward setting aside a 
Creator.—James A. Dana, LL.D., New Text-book of Geology, 


page 351. 
SYLLABIC SQUARE, 
LA CON Ic 
CON CEN’ TER 
1c UIC 


Answers Recreivep. — ‘“‘ J. B. G.,’’ Andover, Mass., an- 
swers enigmas of Sept. 9 and Sept. 19. Mary O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., answers enigma and charade of Sept. 9. 

In reply to a contributor, we would say that answers to the 
several ‘‘ parts’’ of enigmas need not be given in sending an- 
swers to published puzzles; only the ‘‘ whole.” In original 


puzzles offered for publication, however, it is desirable that 
answers to each definition be given. 


EDUCATION: 
An International Magazine, 


DEVOTED TO 


THE SCIENCE, THE ART, THE PHILOSOPHY, AND 
THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATION. 


BIMONTHLY. 


The Best Writers are Secured as Contributors, 


Conpuctor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


Size of Magazine, Octavo. 112 pages, with Cover. 
Presswork of the best quality. 


Writers in No. I. (Sept.-October) : Wm. T. Harris, LL.D. ; 
James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. ; Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D, ; 
Rev. R. H. Quick, A.M. ; Miss E. T. Lander, Mrs. L. P. Hop 
kins, Prof. E. 8S. Joynes, Rev. A. D. Mayo; Editorial, Book 
notices, etc. Steel portrait of Barnas Sears. 


Writers in No. II. (to be issued Nov. 15) : Hon. J. W. Dick- 
inson, E. E. White, LL.D., Rev. R. H. Quick, A.M., Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, Prof. W. N. Hajlmann, Prof. H. E,. Shepard, 
A.M., Prof. A. C. Merriam, Ph. D., Anna C, Brackett, and 
others. Steel portrait. 


Paper, Type, and 


OPINIONS. 


For one, I welcome this capacious bimonthly, as a new instrumentality 
for promoting among us more serious study of educational science. On 
the counters of the “* Old Corner Bookstore,’* I find nothing comelier, out 
side orin. It has the characteristics of a high, broad, liberal, serious or- 
gan, and the name of the conductor is a sufficient guaranty of pluck and 
enterprise in the management. JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Its oe compares favorably with the best reviews. Its articles are 
strong and vigorous, timely and readable, of the highest scholarship and 
the greatest utility. WILLIAM A. Mowry, 


Prest. American Inst. of Instruction. 


I have received No. I., Vol I.,of EpucaTion. Good! Thrice good! I 
feel an inch taller since reading it. Iam proud that our ranks can now 
point to such an index of its ability. I congratulate you, too, upon its neat 
and modest appearance, Epegenguienty. The letter-press is beautiful. 
You are beginning to reap the harvest, the seed for which has been sow- 
ing, lo, these fifty years. AARON GOVE, Denver, Col. 


It is certainly rich in the qualities that befit a journal of the first rank. 
L. G. MARSHALL, Cynthiana, Ky. 


I have examined the first number of EDUCATION with pleasure. The 
articles seem to me to be thoughtful and instructive, without being heavy. 
Many readers must be attracted by it, and all who read it will certainly be 
profited. The engraving of Dr. Sears is excellent, and there must be hun- 
dreds of his old pupils who will be delighted to obtain it. I wish you, 
most heartily, success in your new enterprise. ALVAH Hovey, 

Newton, Mass. Prest. Bap. Thelog. Sem. 


The first number of EDUCATION is full of valuable material, and we 
wish it the success it richly deserves.—Congregationalist, Boston. 


If the subsequent numbers of the magazine conform to the standard es- 
tablished in this initial number, it is probable that EDUCATION has been 
born to live.—The Times, Philadelphia. 


I think your new magazine, EDUCATION, is superb,—a credit to teach 
ing, and a publication that no prominent school-man will dare to be with- 
out. JERE. MAHONY, Chicago. 


It is apparent thata +" constituency of teachers is ready to give sup- 
port to such a magazine. There is a large number of persons in our colleges 
and universities, in our normal schools. high schools, professional and tech- 
nical schools, among school officials and the more thoughtful and progres- 
sive of the eng in all grades, who wish to read and study the best 
educational thought and opinion of the times. There are no rivals to con- 
front the enterprise, and Mr. Bicknell may expect the support of all who 
desire to advance science, art, literature, education, and religion. — 
Barnes’s Educational Monthly, New York. 


EDUCATION, backed up as it oe capital, brains, and energy, has every 
prospect of a successful career. e ask for it a cheerful and 1 hearty wel- 
come. It will be a reproach to the teachership of the country should this 
enterprise fail to receive a hearty support. In the encouragement and 
support that teachers extend to ‘a journal of the character of the one un- 
der consideration, they simply encourage and support a valuable aid in 
building up the profession of which they are members.—The Teacher, 
Philadelphia. 


The initial number, just published, is very neatly printed,'and will com- 
pare favorably in all respects with our first-class magazines.— Bost. Herald, 


EDUCATION ought to prove a success. The first number promises well 
for the excellence of the periodical.— Boston Post. ” sti 


There should be a demand among educators and our most intelligent 
citizens in general for such a review as that which Mr. Bicknell has given 
us, But if it is to be successful in the best sense,—if it is to mould public 
opinion, it must appeal to a select audience, and must therefore main- 
tain the very highest standard in its contributions. We have had enough 
of the cheap twaddle going the rounds on educational topics. The public 
is willing to listen to authoritative opinions, and therefore requires sound 
views from the best thinkers of the day.— Boston Traveller. 


This magazine fills an —1 place, and will be well appreciated 
all — ent educators. e heartily bid it a warm god-speed. — 
ion’s Herald. 


I predict for it complete success. W. C. CRIPPEN, 
Princ. State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 


Your new magazine, EDUCATION, has come to hand. Itissuperb. You 
have done a grand thing for the cause in its establishment. It not only 
indicates the progress which education is making among us, but it also 
marks an era in its history. Please accept my congratulations, and an 
expression of the utmost confidence in your success. 

8. R. WINCHELL, 
Editor and Publisher, Educational Weekly, Chicago, Ill. 


OFFICE OF SuPT. OF SCHOOLS, SALEM, Sept. 27, 1880. 

I have received your new magazine, EDUCATION. It makes a very 
handsome and elegant bow; and I admire the new-comer, and feel con- 
scious that itis to be an agreeable eee and friend. It will be 
the tallest member of a very noble family. A. D. SMALL. 


OFFICE OF SUPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
WINONA, MINN., Sept. 30, 1880. } 
Many thanks for the first number of our new magazine, EDUCATION, 
Its aoe marks an era in the history of American school literature, 
conqretuinee Bram upon having made so creditable a beginning. 
Please send it right alo Wo. E. PHELPS. 


EDUCATION certainly appears well. Its whole look is attractive. 
ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


The Editorial Department is admirably filled. This new magazine fills 
an important place, and must be highly appreciated by all who take an in- 
terest in educational matters. Its success is guaranteed by its manage- 


b 


P ment.—Home Journal, Boston. 
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THE WEEE. 


— There was a decrease of $8,974,801.68 on the national 
debt during the month of September. This reduction is at a 
rate sufficient to extinguish the entire national debt in less 
than eighteen years, even if the principal only were diminished 
when the bonds are taken in and cancelled. The reduction in 
the debt since January has been $26,578,112. 

— A statue of Robert Burns was unveiled in Central Park, 
New York, on Saturday, Oct. 2, George William Curtis deliv- 
ering the oration. 

— The Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America met in New York on Wednesday, Oct. 3. 

— Twenty-seven thousand immigrants arrived in New York 
last month. 

— The American University of Philadelphia and the Eclec- 
tic Medical College of Pennsylvania, known to the commu- 
nity as Buchanan College, have ceased to exist. 

— Austria. — A majority of the evening newspapers of Vi- 
enna have been confiscated by the government, for publishing 
a manifesto of the constitutional party. 

— Australia.— The international exhibition opened at Mel- 
bourne, Friday, Oct. 1. 

— England. — A despatch states that Thomas Carlyle is dan- 
| ~stagge ill, and it is thought that he cannot survive many 

ays. 

— Mexico. —'The Gonzalists have the supremacy in the 
Mexican congress. The message of President Diaz gives 
general satisfaction. 

— Russia, — All the editors of the chief journals of St. Pe- 
tersburg have been summoned before General Melikoff, and 
informed that their continual discussion of a constitution for 
Russia has highly displeased the Czar. Nothing more on the 
subject will be allowed to appear, and during the present 
reign it would be premature to discuss a constitution. 

— Turkey. —The Sultan has requested a delay in the pro- 
ceedings of the powers against Duleigno, and they have as- 
sented. In fact the time when it would have been best for all 
concerned to surrender Dulcigno by force has clearly passed, 
and the European concert has undergone a change. The 
whole situation rests once more with the Sultan, while it is 
certain that Austria and Germany have abandoned their bold 
policy. This apparent victory over the six great powers of 
the Western Continent will send a thrill of enthusiasm through 
the Mohammedan world. The European fleet is now anch- 
ored at Teodo. 


— The Merrimack (N.H.) Valley Teachers’ Association holds 
its third regular meeting at Nashua, Oct.9. The program con- 
sists of the following topics; Drawing in Public Schools, 
Self-culture for Teachers, and clas-exercises in reading, map- 
drawing, moulding, and Shakespeare. 


sions of favor which have come to us from educators in 


all parts of the country in behalf of our new magazine, | 


Epucation. We were prepared for praise and blame, 
but we have as yet seen nothing which amounts to an 
adverse criticism of our first effort. We have seen one 
or two effusions of chronic and cynical fault-finders 
which would remand us and our offspring to the shades, 
but only enough to remove the curse of universal praise. 
That our first number is a perfect one, we make no 
claim. We do believe it is a fair representative of the 
views of some of our leading teachers and thinkers. 


“y Zi Mr. Harris, Dr. McCosh, Professor Quick, and Dr. 


Mayo, have never yet been accused of writing nonsense, 
or of being fifty years behind their age, except by the 
editor of a New York weekly, whose views on education 
would be invaluable, provided they could be obtained. 
Fortunately for themselves, the critics of educators and 
of educational work are as careful in withholding their 
own opinions, if they have them, as they are bold in 
condemning the views of others. When we are told 
that education is not a science, and has no philosophy, 
and as an art is unworthy of notice, we scarcely know 
which amuses us the more, — the stupendous ignorance 
and self-conceit of the writer, or the brazen-faced bold- 
ness of proclaiming it. The educators of America have 
our hearty thanks, not only for encouragement, but for 
friendly criticism, both of which are always welcome 
visitors at our sanctum. 


THE very important question of apparatus for the 
illustration of lessons from nature, preparatory to in- 
struction in the natural sciences, is rapidly being solved 
by the application of a little common sense and com- 
monplace economy. We recently listened to a charm- 
ing address from Mr. Isaac J. Osbun, of the Salem 
(Mass.) Normal School, on methods of instruction, 
and illustration in elementary physics. Before a de- 
lighted audience of New England farmers and coun- 
try school-teachers, Mr. Osbun produced apparatus for 
the illustration of everything required in his lessons, of 
the most ingenious and simple construction, practically 
costing nothing, manufactured from the odds and ends 
that make up the litter of an ordinary household. The 
interest of the audience demonstrated the ease with 
which classes of children could be instructed in the be- 
ginnings of science, with admirable training in the 
manufacture of home-made apparatus. Prof. Chandler 
of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O., delivers an 
excellent lecture on high-school apparatus, showing 
how all that is really needed in our high schools and 
academies can be made by teachers and older pupils at 
an expense merely nominal. The British department 
of instruction has a yearly gathering of teachers at 
Kensington, for instruction in the art of making and 
using the simple apparatus required in the public 
schools. The teachers need not worry the school com- 
mittee for an appropriation to construct a showy cabinet 
of expensive machinery, before they begin the course 
of instruction in nature-studies. Begin to-morrow, and 
as fast as you need a simple arrangement for illustration, 
call the mechanical faculty in your school to the front 
and build your road as you go. 


THE controversy over the free secondary education 
has broken out in a violent form in England, and its 
developments are full of instruction for America. 
Among the new regulations issued by the Committee of 
Privy Counsel on Education, is one enlarging the range 
of studies in the Government schools, which, unlike our 
own, are chiefly attended by the children of the work- 
ingmen. The “Fourth Schedule,” just added to the 
course of study, includes mathematics, English litera- 


|ture, Latin, Greek, and physics; French, German, me- 


chanics, physiology, physical geography, botany, and 
domestic economy. In short, the “ Fourth Schedule ” 
in British schools practically signifies the addition of 


— 


We are deeply gratified with the spontaneous expres- of instruction. It is interesting to observe that this ex. 


‘pansion of the new common-school system of Great 
Britain is a natural growth from the elementary schools 
‘for workingmen, and is granted in response to the need 
and demand of the large class, in England and Scotland, 


who desire to give their children a thorough training 


in advanced studies by the best public-school methods, 
Although the sum appropriated for such instruction jg 
not large, at present, the good work grows apace, and 
the British common school, a generation ago hardly 
known, may rival our American system before another 
generation is passed. They have in England, the same 
class of lofty literary critics of “ middle and lower-class ” 
education as has recently come to the front among our- 
selves. Like some of our amateur schoolmen, the 
writers representing this class despair of any light 
in these desolate places, except from the universities 
and missionaries from the upper realm of society. It is 
perfectly characteristic also that the House of Lords, 
by forty-eight majority, on the 18th of June last, 
passed the following motion,—that a humble address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to direct that the Fourth 
Schedule be omitted from the new code of regulations, 
issued by the Committee of Privy Council on Education ! 
As Her Majesty in Great Britian is coming to mean 
the same as the sovereign people this side of the water, 
we fancy the Queen will not interpose to block the 
wheels of the free secondary education, as the soverign 
people of the United States certainly will not, though 
humbly petitioned by a self-elected aristocracy of the 
counting-room, the “social upper ten,” and the literary 
magnates of the popular magazines. 


EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


THE ORIGINAL PLAN OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Almost a hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson was 
appointed by the Legislature of Virginia, in connection 
with Wythe and Pendleton, to draw up a revised con- 
stitution for the Old Dominion, just taking her place 
in the new Union of States. The most remarkable por- 
tion of Jefferson’s draft for the constitution was that 
relating to the organization of a vast system of public 
instruction. We are writing, today, about the new 
education; but a hundred years ago, Thomas Jefferson 
then a young man living on the frontier of a new 
State in a new world, anticipated the most important 
features of what we urge you to attempt in the school- 
room. 

He proposed to divide the new state of Virginia into 
school districts of five or six miles square, in each of 
which the people should establish a public school, 
supported by a tax equivalent to one-fifth of 1 per cent 
of all the property of the commonwealth. The school- 
house and a house for the teacher were to be built, 
either by the personal labor of the inhabitants or by an 
assessment on their property. The master was to be 
paid $150 a year, besides the use of the house and par- 
tial support. This school was to be supervised by a 
visitor appointed by the county judge. The instruc- 
tion covered what was then regarded the essentials of 
an elementary education, and it was free to all for the 
space of three years: after that, exacting a small fee for 
attendance. Out of the poorer children the visitor 
could select one superior scholar in each school every 
year for free education in the higher schools and the 
university. It was proposed to establish twenty colleges 


the State, where instruction could be given in the lan- 
guages, higher mathematics, and geography, and stu- 
dents prepared both for the work of teaching and for 
the university. At the head of the structure stood the 
university, which was outlined on a more enlightened 
scale than any then existing in America, including the 
two ideas of elective courses of study and unsectarian 
moral and religious discipline, which are now being 


what we call a high-school course to the National system 


adopted by all the leading universities of the country. 


(what we now call high schools) in different sections of 
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In this comprehensive scheme of education Jefferson 
dimly outlined our new methods of teaching ; suggested 
the importance of instruction in music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, military tactics, navigation, and the use of tools 
as a part of the higher curriculum. His ideas of moral 
instruction were broad and far-reaching. Every sug- 
gestion made in that remarkable series of papers (which 
can be found in a volume entitled Jefferson and Cabell) 
has been adopted and is in operation in the best public 
and collegiate schools of the United States to-day. 

But the old dominion of Virginia was not then pre- 
pared even to move into the higher story of Jefferson’s 
temple of science. It waited one full generation before 
it took the first step. But old Virginia, thought not 
so quick to move as some of her sister States, has a 
way of doing things that last, when she does move. 
So in 1819, more than thirty years after this outline of 
public education was set forth, Jefferson, then an old 
man, was called down from Monticello to lay the cor- 
ner-stone of this university of Virginia, organized al- 
most wholly according to his original idea; standing 
to-day honored in its history, and most beautiful for 
situation, of any school in the republic. 

But we anticipate. This was not the first step. Be- 
fore this, at the beginning of the Union, the greatest 
statesman of Virginia had joined hands with Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, to 
make that great donation of public lands for homes and 
schools to the new Northwest; the most munificent 
endowment for the education of the whole people ever 
made by any nation, old or new, since the beginning of 
time. The great Northwest is what she is to-day, more 
on account of that original donation of lands for homes 
and schools than from any other cause. And the most 
gracious thing that could now be done by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in recognition of that great 
gift, would be the liberal endowment of this university, 
and of a system of normal schools for the training of 
teachers in Virginia. Even then the country would 
not begin to acknowledge the debt of gratitude it owes 
to those old States, which in the beginning gave up 
their claim to an imperial domain to found the homes 
and the schools now thronged by millions then unborn. 

Another generation passed, crowded with events 
which, when written out by the impartial pen of history, 
will be read by the children of the future as we now 
ponder, with flaming cheeks and beating hearts, the 
chronicles of older days. A dozen years ago the new 
dominion of Virginia took the second step outlined by 
her great prophet-statesmen, and finally established 
the people’s common school. 

Almost a century has gone, and two months ago 500 
teachers, largely from the common schools of Virginia, 
came up to the Virginia University, and in the pres- 
ence of one of the most brilliant assemblies that ever 
crowded its hall, were welcomed by its president and by 
the governor of the State; and then quietly sat down to 
a six-weeks’ summer study of methods of instruction in 
the people’s school. We read to-day, in a newspaper 
printed over in the valley of the Shenandoah, that 
Horace Greeley had just appeared in his old white coat 
to some enthusiastic politician and advised him to vote 
for General Hancock for president. Now that the 
great departed have taken to “ materializing” in 
Virginia, may we not expect old Thomas Jefferson, 
to step down from his pedestal in the University library, 
and repeat once more his own memorable words: “A 
system of general instruction which shall reach every 
discription of citizen from the richest to the poorest, 
as it was the earliest, so will be the latest, of all 
the public concerns in which I shall permit myself 


to take an interest. Give it to us, and receive for 
the inestimable boon the thanks of the young and the 
blessings of the old, who are past all other services but 
praying for the prosperity of their country and bless- 
ings to those who promote it.” 


— Read our notice to the teachers of Western and Middle 
States, OR page 253. 


DRIFT. 


— A trenchant critic in that ‘‘ respectable daily,’’ the Boston 
Advertiser, bears down with destructive wrath upon the recent 
volume, Methods of Teaching, by John Swett, of California; 
declaring it ‘‘a mixture of the American eagle and Spencer- 
ism,’’ with a good deal of the same sort. As farascan be gath- 
ered from its somewhat incoherent and miscellaneous ground of 
dissent, our respectable daily seems to have made up its mind 
to a general onslaught on everything on which the most emi- 
nent educational thinkers and teachers of the present genera- 
tion are in substantial agreement in the science of instruction. 
Indeed, it ridicules the idea of a science of instruction, and vir- 
tually recommends the average teacher to go ahead in his own 
little personal way, with small regard to all such visionaries 
as Pestalozzi, Froebel, Dickinson, Swett, etc. All this will be 
glad tidings to that considerable class of ‘‘independent”’ 
school-keepers whose great affliction is the superintendent, and 
who contemplate a good normal school with the affection of 
an irate bull surveying a red rag. We suppose there are a few 
of this sort left in California, and it will gladden their hearts 
to learn that John Swett, the common-school patriarch of this 
State, now lies around in small pieces on the polished floor of 
the sanctum of the respectable daily of our Athens. But we 
opine that the young women of the girls’ high school of San 
Francisco still live under the amiable delusion that Father 
John Swett is one of the few dozen American schoolmen who 
will be remembered when statesmen slumber in oblivion, and 
generations of smart critics have peopled the shades. 

— Prof. Soldan, principal of the St. Louis Normal School, 
writes with enthusiasm of his experience in conducting a State 
institute of teachers in South Carolina, during the past sum- 
mer. Supt. Thompson is winning golden opinions, among 
competent judges, for his vigorous policy in school affairs in 
that State. Prof. H. E. Shepherd, Supt. of the Baltimore 
schools, was the conductor of the last North Carolina summer 
institute at the State University. Nothing is better than this fre- 
quent visitation, down South, by eminent experts and friends 
of the rising school of the Southern people. ‘There may 
have been folk, in the distracted years of the past, that have 
gone South on ‘‘a fool’s errand,’’ and returned to write up the 
record of failure in thrilling pictures of society demoralized by 
civil war. But, certainly, the journey of every wise, enthusi- 
astic, and practical schoolman from the North among the 
children and the teachers of the South, is an event over which 
every true patriot may rejoice. The people of these great di- 
visions of the republic will never really know each other truly 
till they look through the eyes of their children, educated in 
the modern school which, here, asin every civilized land, is 
the university of a united, broad, and patriotic citizenship. 

— The Honorable Auberon Herbert is honored by a repub- 
lication of a recent paper in opposition to the whole idea of 
State support of education, in the Popular Science Monthly 
for September. This representative of revolutionary statesman- 
ship would destroy the whole fabric of State instruction, and 
leave the operatives and miners, and the swarming thousands 
of the vicious poor of Great Britain to ‘‘ voluntary action ”’ in 
sympathetic ‘“‘groups’’ for the education of their offspring, 
with the expectation that lords and ladies and cotton million- 
aires would back them by charitable material aid. Mr. Her- 
bert seems concerned lest the State should rob such people of 
the opportunity for “‘ cultivating the virtue of self-sacrifice ”’ 
in their efforts to school their own children in their own way. 
After a thousand years of grinding oppression by the great 
creatures that have sat on the box and held the reins, in the 
‘* sea-girt isle,’ the poor fellow writhing to get out from un- 
der the wheels is blandly informed by the Spencerian school, 
backed by statesmen like Herbert and Fawcet, that, really, it 
is best for him to cultivate ‘‘ self-sacrifice ’’ under the horse’s 
heels with the hope that the superior class, on the top of the 
coach, will fling down a few shillings, in sheer admiration 
over the contortions of his martyrdom. 

— At the Ohio State Teachers’ Association in July, Supt. 
R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, read a paper on ‘* Normal 
Schools and Institute Work,’’ which should be printed in 
every journal of that State, and given to every member of its 
next legislature with his breakfast, dinner, and tea, including 
his midnight whisky and lager. The time seems to have 
come when the people of Ohio should realize that, while many 
of their cities and large towns are model school communities, 
their country district-school is too often unprogressive, inef- 
fective, and almost oblivious to the great work now done in 
several States of the Northwest. Only 22 per cent. of Ohio 
teachers are now at work in graded schools, and 23 per cent. of 
the whole number retire every year. There is yet no State 
normal school, and, according to Mr. Stevenson, a good 
deal of poor institute work is still going on. The convention 
chose a committee to present the whole subject to the coming 
legislature. It is not a day too soon. 

— Miss Amy Bradley has scored a new success in sending to 
the Boston Institute of Technology two graduates of her Wil- 
mington school, both of whom passed a creditable examina- 
tion. The young man is already at his work, and the young 
woman might be if some generous lady could be inspired to 
“lend ahand.” There is no more valuable use of the North- 
ern “ barrel’ than the judicious aid of superior young people 


from the South in obtaining an outfit of the higher education; 
especially that type of it so beautifully illustrated in this ad- 
mirable school of technology. 

— In a late institute, in a little mountainous town in west- 
ern Massachusetts, fifteen miles from a railroad, and contain- 
ing 450 people, not less than 300 persons were in attendance, 
and 250 were.in the church, on a rainy night, to listen to the 
closing lecture. Old Massachusetts “‘ still lives,’’ and a few of 
the indomitable Yankee race are yet left behind, in her moun- 
tain hamlets, to feed the old sacred fire on the hearth of the 
district school. 

— Hon. John H. Taylor, superintendent of the San Fran- 
cisco public schools, writes: ‘‘ That none of their public- 
school graduates were, or are parties in the Sand-lot element, 
and that a very small number are among the idle and vicious 


class, and not one-tenth of one per cent. of the hoodlums have 
ever been regular attendants of the public schools.’”’ Mr. 
acca Grant White is respectfully referred to the above in- 
ormation. 


OBITUARY. 


LEVI 8S. BURBANK. 


A good man has fallen. On the 20th of August, Levi. S’ 
Burbank, A.M., one of the oldest and best teachers of science 
in Massachusetts, died at his home in Woburn, Mass, at the 
age of 51 years. Professor Burbank was a native of Shutes- 
bury, Mass. The son of a Baptist minister, he in early life 
had the same hard discipline of poverty out of which so many 
strong men have arisen to honor their native State. His first 
instruction was in the district schools, and afterward in the 
academy of Franklin county, working in the summer and 
studying in the winter. Diligent, persevering, conscientious, 
he won the esteem and confidence of all with whom he came 
in contact, and accordingly we find him, at the early age of 18, 


teaching a district school in Lancaster, Mass. Here he be- 
came acquainted with that prince of educators, Prof. William 
Russell, at whose New-England Normal Institute he passed 
his last school days. Here he made the acquaintance and 
gained the friendship of Professor Kriisi, now of the Oswego 
Normal and Training-School; that of the late Prof. Sanborn 
Tenney, of Williams College ; and especially of Professor 
Agassiz, who was then a regular lecturer in the Institute, and 
under whose magnetic influence his enthusiasm for science 
was kindled. Here began those special studies in which the 
best part of his life was passed. 

From 1856 to 1858 we find him an instructor in Paducah 
College, Kentucky. In1858-9 he is teaching in Wake Forest 
College and Granville Female Seminary, North Carolina. in 
1859 he married, and soon after received the appointment of 
president of Paducah College, where he remained till the 
breaking out of the rebellion. In 1861 he taught in the acad- 
emy at Lancaster. In 1862-3-4 he was engaged as lecturer and 
instructor in mineralogy in the high school at Athol; from 
1864 to 1866 in the high school at Westboro’; and from 1866 
to 1872 he was at the head of the scientific department in the 
high school at Lowell. 

Early in 1871 his investigations of the eozoonal limestones of 
eastern Massachusetts attracted the attention of leading scien- 
tific gentlemen, some of whom invited him to communicate 
his views on the subject to the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. His paper, which was modestly written, was mot t cred- 
itable, both in quality and style. It was illustrated with dia- 
grams, and was published among the proceedings of the soci- 
ety, in April, 1871. At once he became an active member, 
and was ever afterward identified with the Society. At the 
time of his death he wasitscurator of Geology. In 1872 he re- 
ceived an appointment as principal of Warren Academy, at Wo- 
burn. Here he labored for the next five years, making the in- 
stitution a preparatory school for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and for other scientific schools. In November, 
1873, in the Boston Society of Natural History, he read a val- 
uable paper on the ‘‘ Formation of Boulders and the Origin of 
Drift Materials,’ which was also published in the Proceedings 
of the Society. In 1876 his paper on the ‘‘ Geology of the 
Nashua Valley (contained in the Report to the Centennial 
Commission of Massachusetts), was recognized as an impor- 
tant contribution. In Warren Academy many students were 
carefully fitted under his instruction, all of whom, it is be- 
lieved, cherish and revere his memory. After his connection 
with the academy ceased, in the year 1877 he devoted himself 
to study and lecturing in his favorite branches of geology and 
mineralogy. In the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, in 
1878-9, these branches constituted his special department, and 
large classes of earnest workers bear witness to his zeal, his 
skill, and his fidelity. 

His sudden and serious illness, just before the beginning of 
the session of the Institute, last July, was felt as a great loss 
by his pupils and his associate teachers in the summer school, 
it being found impossible to fill his place satisfactorily on short 
notice. His work in the Teachers’ School of Science in Bos- 
ton, during the winter and spring of 1879—1880, and also in 
Providence, is yet fresh in the minds of hundreds of teachers 
who were instructed and guided by him. A member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, he had 
in preparation, at the time of his decease, an exhaustive com- 
munication on the ‘‘ Eozoon Canadense’’ for the recent meet- 
ing of the Association in Boston. But his painful illness (the 
almost total loss of one lung, complicated with ossification of 
the valves of the heart) rendered him helpless during the last 
ra weeks of his life, and sadly ended his career of active use- 

ness. 

Professor Burbank was noted for his thoroughness, his 
frankness, his hatred of shams, and his scrupulous adher- 
ence to duty. It was a privilege to be associated with him, 
and those who knew him best revered and loved him most. 
His widow and his surviving children have for consolation the 
hearty sympathy of his many hundreds of admirers, and the 
precious memory of one who was ever manly, faithful, kind, 


and true. H. B.S, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. In- 
cluding Oral, Slate, and Written Exercises, and a complete 
method of presenting each subject. By Malcolm MacVicar, 
Ph.D., LL.D., principal State Normal School, Potsdam, 
N. Y. New York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. 


This manual of suggestions to teachers is by one of the most 
philosophical and thorough educators of America, and presents 
the methods of teaching elementary arithmetic in the most 
satisfactory manner. The author states in a clear and definite 
way the purposes that should be aimed at in teaching this 
branch. First, pupils should be made accurate and expert in 
reading and writing numbers, and in adding, subtracting, mul- 
tiplying, and dividing. Second, pupils should become accu- 
rate and expert in finding and stating, in good form, upon 
paper, the solution and explanation of simple, practical exam- 
ples. The various exercises given keep in mind these two ob- 
jects, and the methods of presentation and drill suggested have 
strict regard to the laws of the pupil’s mind. Under the head 
of ‘‘ Suggestions to Teachers,’’ Mr. MacVicar gives a general 
outline of the course to be pursued by them. We have never 
read a more useful chapter. It ought to be studied and applied 
by every teacher in the elementary schools of America. His 
remarks upon ‘‘ Method of Presentation’’ are equally good 
and important. The exercises and examples for practice are 
well chosen. We hope this book will find its way speedily to 
every elementary teacher’s table. It will, if studied and fol- 
lowed, save months of time in the teaching of arithmetic. 


Mr. BopLEY ABROAD. With illustrations. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This elegant volume is by the author of the widely known 
and immensely popular books, The Bodleys Afoot, The Bod- 
leys on Wheels, The Bodleys Telling Stories, Doings of the 
Bodley Family in Town and Country, which, with the present 
volume, makes a series of five books, each independent of the 
others, and yet, the characters being the same in all, there is 
a natural connection between them. This book continues the 
doings and travels of this wonderful family. Mr. Bodley goes 
to Europe, writes intensely interesting and instructive letters 
to his children, and, on his return, tells them capital stories of 
European places and events of interest, which are embodied 
in this volume. The pictures are admirable, and the binding 
and general make-up of the book is highly artistic. For young 
people this series will be not only popular but instructive. 
The chapters on Scotland and Belgium and Switzerland are 
full of information, and the stories are charmingly told. It 
would be difficult for teachers or parents to find a more useful 
gift-book for children than those of the Bodley series. 


My CoLLeGE Days. By Robert Tomes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


This is an interesting narrative of school and college life, in 
which are many incidental criticisms upon teachers and teach- 
ing that are very suggestive and useful for modern educators. 
Among the most interesting portions of the volume are the 
glimpses he furnishes of eminent men of all walks of life with 
which the author came in contact. How vividly such a book 
of reminiscences brings back to mind the college comrades of 
our own ; and the enjoyment of reading such a work is 
much enhanced by the new sensations it awakens concerning 
those with whom we were wont to commune in the halls of 
learning. It is a book well worth reading, beautifully printed 
upon tinted paper, and tastefully bound. 


Gro. P. & Co.’8s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
ToRY. New York: Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 


This convenient and valuable directory is a volume of 
more than one thousand pages, and contains an accurate list 
of all the newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
States, territories, and the Dominion of Canada, together with 
a brief description of the towns and cities in which they are 
published. The arrangement of the lists by States in alpha- 
betical order is convenient for easy reference. In the intro- 
duction the publishers have discussed the question of circula- 
tion from the advertiser’s stand-point largely, and show inde- 
pendence and a spirit of candor in dealing with a delicate and 
difficult question. For the press and the advertiser this di- 
rectory is a great convenience, and is issued in a very attrac- 
tive form. 


A New ScHoot Puysiotoey. By Richard J. Dunglison 
A.M., M.D., author of History of Medicine, etc. Illustrated 
with 117engravings. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 


This enterprising house is rapidly becoming one of the lead- 
ing school text-book publishers in the country, and this new 
work on physiology adds a very important book to their list. 
No more important subject can be taught in the common 
schools than that which is ably treated in this volume. The 
lack of knowledge in regard to the laws of health is one of the 
serious defects in American education. Dr. Duglison gives 
great prominence to the principles of Hygiene, and his chap- 
ters upon digestion, the proper kinds of food and their suita- 
ble preparation, are of great merit. The entire arrangement 
of the work is well adapted for school use. The cuts are ad- 


the teacher. It is printed and bound in the usual excellent 
style in which this house issues their school books. 


Tue Mup-Foe Papers, Etc. By'Charles Dickens, author 
of Pickwick Papers, etc. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is No. 114 of the popular ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series.’ 
The volume consists of papers written by the eminent author 
for the early numbers of Bentley’s Miscellany, and now col- 
lected for the first time in one volume. These papers are em- 
inently characteristic, and will be eagerly sought by the thou- 
sands of the admirers of Dickens in this country. 


INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOSITION, revised and enlarged, 
with introductory exercises in Elementary Constructions. By 
William F. Allen, professor in the University of Wisconsin. 
Boston : Ginn & Heath. Price, 90 cents. . 


This book of exercises is designed as a training in Latin 
Syntax. The first part of the book is devoted to the element- 
ary constructions of the language, and a large number of oral 
exercises (interlined) are presented. Full references are given 
throughout the work to the three Latin grammars most in use, 
— Allen & Greenough, Gildersleeve, and Harkness. In Part 
Second the principles of prose construction are fully illustrated. 
The,long vowels have been marked in the entire Latin book. A 
vocabulary is appended, making the work one of the most con- 
venient of its class. The eminent fitness of Mr. Allen, who 
has been all his life a practical teacher as well as author, for 
the preparation of such a work, will be conceded by all Amer- 
ican teachers and scholars. He has made a useful and practi- 
cal bouk, which classical teachers should examine. 


THE HELLENIC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. (Symmories, 
Megalopolitans, Rhodians.) By Isaac Flagg, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor in Cornell University. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


The text of these three harangues of Demosthenes is supple- 
mented with notes of a most valuable and scholarly character, 
by a most competent, practical teacher of the classics. The 
series of classical manuals, of which this is one, published by 
Ginn & Heath, are important aids to progress in this depart- 
ment of culture. We commend it to all teachers and students. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. By Sheldon 
Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-law; late Professor of Jurispru- 
dence in University College, London, England. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This work treats of the character of modern wars and the 
possibility of permanent peace. The author names the three 
legitimate aims of laws of war to be, to mitigate its severity, 
to reduce its frequency, and to pave the way to its abolition. 
He claims that abolition is not impossible, and cites the facts 
which prove his proposition, among which are the disappear- 
ance of private wars, judicial combats and duelling in most 
countries, the progress of civilization and the growth of public 


sentiment being antagonistic to it. He very clearly states the 
pcauses of modern wars, and forcibly presents the political and 
legal remedies for war. It is a book calculated to accomplish 
much in the interests of peace, and should be widely read by 
the American people. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— ‘‘Montezuma’’ is the subject of the new volume in Eggles- 
ton’s Lives of Famous American Indians, which is announced 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. for immediate publication. Mr. E. P. 
Roe has read the final proof-sheets of his forthcoming story, 


A Day of Fate, and his publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., will have the first edition of 20,000 copies ready for deliy- 
ery before the close of this month. They report that the or- 
ders received in advance of publication are larger than for any 
previous work of this popular writer. An assured welcome 
awaits anything from Mr. Roe’s pen, and his audience is prob- 
ably larger than that of almost any other American story- 
writer. The sale of his seven novels, before published, has 
reached a total of within four or five thousand of 200,000 
copies, and the annual demand for his oldest books exceeds 
the whole sale of many a new novel. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—“ A Turkish Historian of a War with Russia,” by E. Schuyler, in 


Macmillan’s Magasine for September, is well worthy the attention of 
students of history. 


— Educators interested in “ economic science enlightened by the spirit 


the Goapel,” will do well to read Mr. Sedley Taylor’s article on “A 
‘ Saviour of Society,’ ” in the Nineteenth for September. 


— The American Naturalist is publishing; in successive articles, a 
series of Reports on the Annual Progress of Science in the United States. 


The first authorities in the country are on these papers, those 
already issued being by Coues, Dall, White, Mason, ete, oo 

— The Princeton Review for September opens with a remarkable article 
by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., professor in the University of Edinburgh, 
on “‘ Physical Habits as Related to the Will.” President Porter contrib- 
utes a paper, in which he continues the long war on “ Herbert Spencer's 
Sociology.” 

— The October number of Good Times (edited by Mrs, M. B. C. Slade) 
presents its usual variety of exercises for all classes of schools and 
societies ; the Mission Department being unusually full and practical. 
Published by New-England Publishing Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass ; 
$1.00 a year, 15 cts. a copy. 

— The illustrations in the American Art Review for September are all 
of the first order. Eight full-page plates are given as follows: “ Heads 
of Peasants” ; “A Study” ; “ William Cullen Bryant”; “ Modjeska as 
Juliet’ ; “On the Chepaug River, Connecticut; “ Peasants’ Renting: 
“ Mrs. Philip Mechlin ;"’ “ The Old Peasant and his Daughter.” ce, 
$1.00 per number. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, are the enterp pub- 
lishers, and they certainly receive encouragement from all lovers 


EDUCATION. 


The publication of such a periodical as EDUCATION ig jp- 
tended to be, is a bold undertaking, considering how little, a, 
yet, pedagogy is cultivated in this country. This very week, 
an editorial in the most scholarly newspaper published j) 
Boston, — which, not without reason, is called the Athens of 
America, — tells us that there is no such thing as a science of 
education, and even deprecates the use of such words as ‘‘ paq- 
agogy ’’ and “‘ pedagogics.’’ Such ignorance in such a place 
shows the need of an educational magazine different from 
what we have hitherto had. For one, I welcome this capa- 
cious bi-monthly as a new instrumentality for promoting 
among us more serious study of educational science. An ep. 
terprise of so much pretension can but atttract attention out. 
side of strictly educational circles, and we shall soon read with 
curiosity the numerous notices and criticisms which it wil! 
call out. 

But, without waiting to hear what others say of it, may | 
be allowed to have, in brief, my say? And first, the publisher 
is to be congratulated on its good looks. On the counters of 
the ‘‘Old Corner Book-store,”’ so rich in magazines, I found 
nothing comelier, outside or in. The page is at once so beau- 
tiful and stately that it seems to me scarcely extravagant to 
callit superb. As to the title, — there is room, perhaps, for 
difference of taste. It is not quite to my liking, and yet | 
must own that that one word ‘‘ EDUCATION’’ standing at the 
top of the cover in capitals. so bold and yet so severely classic, 
speaks to the eye and the mind as no other one word in Eng- 
lish could. But it is the thing that gives aroma to the name, 
and not the name that gives aroma to the thing. 

In respect to matter, it would be unreasonable to expect 
anything like perfection at the start. The difficulties to be 
overcome in launching, in this country, a great educational 
magazine of a high order, are so considerable that the first 
issue is entitled to indulgent treatment. As such I find this, 
on the whole, satisfactory. I value it for what it is, but more 
for what it promises. It has the characteristics of a high, 
broad, liberal, serious organ, and the name of its conductor is 
a sufficient guaranty of pluck and enterprise in the manage- 
ment. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the contributors, in 
this brief notice. Still I venture to say afew words about 
their papers. In the first, Dr. Harris gives us a capital piece 
of pedagogy on “‘ Text-books and their Uses.”’ In refuting the 
pernicious theory of Rousseau on the use of books in educa- 
tion, he deals a crushing blow upon the anti-text-book folly of 
the day. He rightly contends that the chief function of 
the school is to teach the youth to master the printed 
page. This paper, and the masterly sketch of ‘‘ Educational 
Progress in the United States during the last Fifty Years,” 
by the late Dr. Barnas Sears, come near being ideal models of 
pedogogical writings, in their respective lines. Dr. Sears is 
said to have thrice re-written his piece. Dr. McCosh, in dis- 
cussing ‘‘ Harmony in Systems of Education,’’ pleads ear- 
nestly for more ample provision, at the public expense, for 
secondary instruction, thus squarely taking his stand in oppo- 
sition to the reactionary movement against public high 
schools. But unfortunately he indulges in looseness of state- 
ment, which is rather surprising, considering his reputation 
as a thinker and a scholar. 

The Rev. R. H. Quick, of England, so favorably known as 
the author of Educational Reformers, gives his views of the 
**Renascence and its Influence in Education.’”’ He takes the 
ground that the great scholars of the Renascence studied and 
taught the Greek and Latin classics with such unbounded en- 
thusiasm, not at all for the sake of the thoughts which they 
contain, but for the sake of their literary form, their beauty of 
expression. This he regards as having been a fruitful source 
of evil in the history of education. It seems to me that in this 
argument he does not do justice to Erasmus and Melancthon, 
Sturm, Colet, and Ascham. We owe thanks to Miss E. T. 
Lander for her valuable history of “‘ University Examinations 
for Women.’’ Sheseems to regret that this English institution 
does not find greater favor in America. Is not the reason for 
American indifference to it to be found in the fact that we 
have what is better, namely, numerous women’s colleges? 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins’s ‘‘ Persephone,’’ a poem of sevel 
pages, does not seem especially adapted to the pages of a mag- 
azine devoted to the serious treatment of educational ques- 
tions. “A Southern View of Education,” by Prof, Edward 
S. Joynes, is a general view of the progress of education 45 
seen from the southern standpoint. No doubt it will find ap- 
preciative readers; and yet it must be confessed that it is not 
an ideal article for such a publication. In justice to the au- 
thor, however, it should be said that it is from a centennial 
address, where it would be appropriate enough. The last of 
the regular articles, by the Rev. A. D, Mayo, bristles with tell- 


ing points. He justly s it as an event in educational 
history, that a president of the United States should have made 
the speech delivered by President Hayes to the gathering of 
soldiers in Columbus, O. “It strikes us,’’ he says, ‘‘as poor 
business for southern divines to be talking, down South, 
against the public school as a ‘godless’ institution.’’ This is 
a good example of righteous indignation. 


mirable, and the questions for review are very serviceable to | of art. 
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trial Department, the account of the ‘‘Concord School of 
philosophy ”* strikes me as a capital summary of the nature, 
scope, and objects of that unique institution of learning. In 
conclusion, I beg to add that I am highly gratified, in view of 
the capabilities for good which I see in this publication. It 
only remains for the educational public to come forward and 
give it a cordial support to insure its triumphant success. 
Boston, Mass., October, 1880. J. D. 


«WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE ENG- 
LISH GRAMMARS?” 


Though not by nature a sympathizer with the authors of 
our text-books in English grammar, yet I find my heart warm- 
ing towards them in view of Mr. Colegrove’s sweeping denun- 
ciation of them all,—all but one. Gratitude to those authors 
whose works on this subject have aided me as student and 
teacher, calls for a word in their behalf. 

That our school grammars are unsatisfactory is too well 
known to need argument or proof, and this must always be 
the case to some extent, for opinion and usage on technical 
points in grammar differ so widely and change so continually 
that some will always condemn what others approve. But, to 
declare all authors and their works disgraceful and injurious 
js so uncharitable, so unreasonable a proceeding, that Mr. 
Colegrove thereby defeats his own purpose, forfeits his claim 
toa kindly reception from his readers, and prepares them to 
adopt in advance a mental resolution in general denial of his 
argument. Also, it is lamentable that so fine a scholar as he 
undoubtedly is, should be so discourteous to his contem- 


poraries. 
In the beginning of his recent series of five articles in THE 


JouRNAL he says, ‘‘ We have no English grammar in common 
use which is not a disgrace to the scholarship of the country and 
injurious to those who use it. Hence the time devoted 
to this branch in our schools is worse than wasted.’ 
How innocent the words “‘ in common use’’ look in the sen- 
tence quoted above! and when we comprehend that they stand 
for the words except mine, how they set forth the modesty of 
the author! This statement, showing Mr. Colegrove’s opin- 
ion of the wisdom of American grammarians, with a single 
exception, he enlarges through the five articles; making, it is 
safe to say, as remarkable a piece of criticism on an educa- 
tional subject as was ever presented to enlightened readers. 

These articles are wholly made up of fault-finding,—fault- 
‘finding, not for love of truth, for no attempt is made to pre- 
sent truth in correction of the specified faults; not to aid the 
student, for the reader, if influenced by them, will be led to 
throw away as worthless all knowledge of his mother-tongue 
he has hitherto been so unfortunate as to acquire from books 
and teachers. 

Clearly these vituperative articles are written for the sole pur- 
pose of awaking curiosity concerning a text-book on English 
grammar recently published by theirauthor. On no other possi- 
ble supposition, save that of lunacy, could we explain so general 
and unsparing a slaughter of all who ever dared touch pen to 
paper on the subject of English grammar. On reading the ar- 
ticles, I at once suspected the author had written a book; and 
when my glance fell upon the advertisement of ‘‘ Colgrove’s 
Complete Scientific Grammar,’’ my suspicions were confirmed. 

He has indeed written a grammar, to which he thus refers 
in the closing sentence of his preface: ‘‘The second great 
obstacle in the student’s way (the first being the want of an 
alphabet) has hitherto been the want of a grammar, — an ob- 
stacle which it is hoped the present work will measurably 
overcome.”? This new grammar which is to overcome one of 
the two great obstacles in the student’s way is doubtless true 
to its title in being complete, — nothing left out or taken for 
granted; and scientific, — made according to a definite plan,— 
but it is so complete, so scientific, as to be far beyond the 
Tange and capacity of the average pupil in our common schools. 
The author develops a nomenclature of his own, using tech- 
nical terms in an original sense, and condemns the rest of 
mankind for hot having thought and written in accordance 
with his newly-devised scheme. 

If this book is intended as an answer to the question, 
“What is the matter with the English grammars?” we may 
ttill ask “What is the matter with them?” As a college 
text-book it may be what the author claims; as a substitute 
for the text-books now in use in our schools, it is afailure; but 
‘o claim that any one text-book in English grammar is adapted 
‘o the beginner and the collegian is simply absurd, and reveals 
Utter ignorance of the needs and right management of com- 
mon schools. 

A few quotations from the work, though giving no idea of 
its general scope and plan, nor of the very many excellent 
things in it, will show something of its style of definition, and 
of the exhaustiveness with which subjects are treated. These 
(uotations are selected strictly from those parts of the work 
Which, so the author states, are “‘sufficiently elementary for 
‘ny pupils old enough to study grammar at all.”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM COLEGROVE’S GRAMMAR. 


soit Verb is @ word which may be used as the predicate in a 
tence without a copula. 


The periphrastic present stem is formed by placing do before 
the general stem. 

Strong verbs are those which form their past stem whithout 
any addition to the present stem, as write, wrote. 

Weak verbs are those requiring some addition to the present 
stem to form the past stem, as flee, fled; keep, kept. 

The hypothetical tense is a remnant of a former mode of in- 
flection of the copula and of verbs, called mood, — of which 
there are now but few traces in the language. 

Voice and mood are modes of inflection used in some lan- 
guages, but not in English. 

Voice is a mode of inflection used to show the relation of 
the subject of discourse to the action expressed by the verb. 

Analysis is that part of syntax which pertains to the nature 
of sentences. 

A neuter sentence is one whose predicate is not a participle. 
We find twenty-four sub-classes of compound sentences, in- 
cluding the loose, compact, close, normal loose, reduced loose, 
direct loose, inverted loose, reversed loose, etc. 

Eleven kinds of complicate sentences: simple complicate, 
complex complicate, subjective complicate, predicative compli- 
cate, mixed complicate, co-subjective, co-predicative, co-mixed, 
roared complicate, secondary complicate, composite com- 
plicate. 

Twenty-nine kinds of phrases: simple, complex, compound, 
complicate, primary simple, secondary simple, basic complex, 
adjunctive complex, mixed complex, loose, compact, simple 
complicate, complex complicate, basic, adjunctive, mixed, pri- 
mary complicate, secondary complicate, composite complicate, 
substantive, adjective, pronominal, copulative, verbal, parti- 
cipial, infinitive, adverbial, prepositional, sentential. 

** Joseph and Henry could not find the oxen.’’ Thisisa 
complex, subjective, verbal, negative, positive, indicative 
sentence. 

**If the weather prove favorable, then I shall return to- 
morrow.”’ This sentence is compound, compact, single, re- 
versed, conditional, contingent. 

**Thomas and William refused to go.’’ This sentence is 
~~ complex, subjective, co-predicative, secondary. 

** His refusing to apologize was proof that the insult was in- 
tended.”’ This sentence is complicate, simple, co-mixed, sec- 
ondary, copulative, neuter, affirmative, positive, indicative. 

** Who will show us any good?’’ This sentence is simple, 
verbal, affirmative, interrogative, indefinite, direct, indicative. 


So much for quotations. 

A system of analysis so wonderfully compound, complex, 
complicate, composite, compact, co-mixed, and loose may be 
‘fcomplete and scientific,’ but not, as the author claims, 
“* sufficiently elementary for any pupils old enough to study 
grammar at all;’’ and in this opinion I am confident most 
readers of THE JOURNAL will agree. 

Though not adapted to the common school, the book has 
many good points, and well deserves a place in the library of 
the advanced student and the teacher. 

Mr. Colegrove's admirable treatment of the subject of phonetic 
reform will meet the cordial approval of all. On this subject 
no one has taken better ground or defended it more ably. 

The work lacks that indispensable feature of a good text- 
book, an alphabetical index. The headings of chapters and of 
nearly all sub-divisions, sections, and paragraphs are printed 
in one kind of type, a peculiarity neither convenient, elegant, 
nor scientific. E. 


SCIENCE. 


Another Mastodon. — The Scientific American reports that 
portions of a mastodon of gigantic size were discovered re- 
cently, while excavating for a sewer, at Wickers Park, Chicago. 
The indications are that the huge animal perished in an an- 
cient marsh or quagmire, and there is hope for the recovery of 
the entire skeleton. The curved tusks are said to be about 
seven feet long. 

Utah Mineral Wax.—This substance, or, as it is sometimes 
called, mineral wax, has recently been the subject of examina- 
tion by several experts. It is composed chiefly of paraffine, 
which it readily yields by distillation. Abroad the industry is 
an extensive one, large factories existing at several points. 
At one of these, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, over 100,000 pounds 
of the purified product are annually obtained. It is proposed 
to organize a company and work the deposits in Utah. They 
are said to be very rich, and also accessible, being only some 
six miles from a railroad. 


Vivisection. — This topic is again forming the subject for 
discussion in several of our leading periodicals. Doubtless 
much unnecessary suffering has been, and is caused by experi- 
menters, but, on the whole, the benefits derived from vivisec- 
tion are so great thatit would be unwise to hamper its proceed- 
ing by legislatures. The trial of the effect of a poison on an 
animal is far preferable to the torturing death of several hu- 
man beings through ignorance of its action. It is only a few 
months since bromide of ethyl was hailed as a new and harm- 
less anesthetic. It sought to supersede ether and chloroform, 
but the agonizing death of an unfortunate woman revealed its 
dangerous character. Had it been carefully experimented 
upon with animals, its true nature would have ascer- 
tained, and one life at least would have been saved. 

The National Board of Health. — This important organiza- 
tion has been severely criticised by many of the , journals, as 
doing nothing. Dr. George M. Sternberg’s interesting report 
of his microscopical investigations of the Havana yellow fever, 
recently read at Boston, is one of the results of the careful and 
painstaking deliberations of the Board. The evidence pre- 


he antecedent of a relative is that to which it relates. 


to be congratulated for the material that he has accumulated. 


Supplement 6 of the Bulletin issued by this body contains a 


most valuable report on “‘ Deteriorations, Adulterations, and 
Substitutions of Drugs,’’ by Mr. C. Louis Diehl. Both of 
these reports are indications of work in the right direction, 
and we trust that they may be followed by others equally 
important. M. B. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Holton Academy has 100 students. 

— Portland has a new blackboard in the high school. 

— There ar four ladies in the freshman clas of Colby, and 
ten in allin the University The lightning destroyed the barn 
belonging to the college building, with all its contents. 

— The Pedagogical Society meets sometime, soon, in Lewis- 
ton. We ar not favored with any definit notice. No report 
was furnisht of its first meeting. Terribly exclusiv, etc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The town fair at Hinsdale had a new feature this year. 
Prizes and ‘‘ honorable mention’’ were awarded for the best 
map, drawing, or set of drawings, painting, written examina- 
tion upon given questions, collection of woods, eggs, minerals, 
insects, shells, botanical specimens, specimen of penmanship, 
six specimens from one school. The schools of Hinsdale and 
Winchester competed for the prizes, and the ‘‘ School Exhibit”’ 
proved one of the most attractiv and successful features of the 
fair. Let others try it next year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— During the past week Rev. Robert West has brought 16 
Indians from the far West to Mr. Moody’s school at North- 
field, traveling 3,000 miles in six days. He remained East but 
one day. 

— Smith College has an entering clas of 72. The new music 
school has about 30 new pupils. The total number in the col- 
lege is 240. 

— The Catholics hav opened a large parochial school at 
Lowell, with nearly 600 pupils, and six grey-nuns of New York 
as teachers. One public school wil hav to be closed for lack 
of scholars. 

— The Plymouth County Teachers’ Association wil hold its 
annual convention at Duxbury, Friday, Oct. 22. There wil be 
no Saturday session. Dr. Marble, of Worcester, wil giv the 
evening lecture on ‘‘ Evolution”’ (not ‘‘ Revolution’’) in our 
public schools. J. J. Hayes, of Bridgewater, wil giv readings. 
Other exercises wil be noted in due time. A ful attendance 
of teachers is requested. 

— The teachers of Westminster attended the Institute in a 
body at Ashburnham, Sept. 17. F. W. Elliott, clas of ’79, 
Brown University, has been reappointed principal of the High 
School. 

— Prof. Asa Gray has gone for a year’s absence in Europe. 
His hedquarters wil be at the Herbarium, or the New Botan- 
ical Gardens, where, we presume, he wil be busily engaged in 
studying the Composite for the next volume of his great opus, 
the ‘‘ Flora of North America.’’ 

— Wellesley is overflowing with students, the freshman 
(woman ?) clas alone numbering 130. The chapel has been 
frescoed during the vacation. Mrs. Potter has opened aschool 
at Everett specially to prepare girls for that College. 

— The meeting of the Hampden County School Committees’ 
Association, at Springfield, last week, was one of the largest 
and most profitable meetings of the kind that has been held in 
western Massachusetts. The program, publisht in the last 
number of THE JOURNAL, was fully carried out, and the 
meeting wil be productiv of great good. One of the most grat- 
ifying features of the occasion was the inquisitiv spirit shown, 
which sometimes almost made the meeting seem like a mutual 
catechism clas. 

— Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, in the Harvard Register, out- 
lines an important classical expedition, as follows: 


‘““The executiv committe of the Archeological Institute 
ar now making arrangements for the investigation of the re- 
mains of an ancient Greek city upon Turkish soil. It is prob- 
able that work wil begin with the opening of Spring, in Feb- 
ruary. The expedition wil hav at its hed Joseph T. Clarke, 
and as his first assistant, Francis H. Bacon. The committe 
ar desirous to obtain volunteer assistants. The means at 
their disposal do not permit them to offer any salary; but 
board and lodging will be provided at the cost of the Institute 
at the site of exploration. The inducements for a young man 
interested in classical studies to join the expedition ar very 
great. Such an opportunity has never before been offered to 
our students. It is an opportunity to unite adventure and dis- 
ee study, and to become familiar with one of the 
most interesting regions of ancient civilization.”’ 


— At the regular meeting of the School Committe of the 
city of Boston, held Sept. 28, the committe on nominations re- 


dates for the vacant position of superintendent, and stated 
that the committe wil be glad to receive from the members 
such individual nominations as they may care to make in the 


sented by Dr. Sternberg was unfortunately negative, but he is 


mean time. 


quested further time in which to report the names of candi- 
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ScHOOL-OFFICERS’ MEETING.—The School Committees and 
Superintendents of Plymouth County met in convention at 
Bridgewater, on Saturday, Oct. 2; A. G. Boyden presiding, 
A. G. Jennings acting as secretary. The first question discust 
was the course of studies reported by a committe of the 
Association. The report, with some amendments, was 
recommitted. 

Want of space forbids our giving the discussions in detail. 
The most important question was, ‘‘ Whether a better super- 
vision of the schools in the country is needed or desirable ?”’ 
In discussing this subject, Mr. Dickinson said some of the ar- 
guments against superintendency were specious: the facts ar, 
that poor teaching exists, poor teachers ar employed, sufficient 
money is not paid to secure the best, the schools ar largely 
without courses of study; and as long as the causes continue 
which hav operated in the past to giv us poor schools, poor 
schools wil continue to exist. At the close of the discussion a 
resolution was unanimously adopted urging the necessity for 
better supervision in the country. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Hiau REUNION.—Among the many plesant events 
that occurred in connection with our bi-centennial, certainly 
none offered more real plesure and enjoyment. to the partic- 
ipant than the reunion of the Bristol High School, in Byfield 
Hall, on Saturday last. The plans for the meeting were per- 
fected some days ago. The present teachers and members of 
the High School took hold of the matter with much spirit, 
while the alumni vied with them in all their efforts to make 
the reunion the complete succes it was. Henry H. Tilley, 
Esq., of Washington, D. C., was called upon to preside at the 
gathering. Rev. James P. Lane, a former pastor of the Con- 


tional church in this town, made the opening prayer. 

r. Tilley, in his remarks, made —s allusion to the first 
sires < of the High School, Wm. E. Jillson, Esq., who has 
nisht his labors upon erth and gone to his rest, beloved by all 
former pupils. Letters were from Lafayette Bourn, Esq., 
a former teacher, regretting his inability to te present. Thos. 
W. Bicknell, a former principal, was expec until the last 
moment, but a telegram brought the news of his detention in 
Boston. Robert S. Andrews, Esq., for many years superin- 
tendent of the schools of this town, at present a member of 
the school committe, was called up for the first speech. He 
spoke briefly, but plesantly, and was followed by Rev. C. B. 
erry, of Baltimore; Rev. Joseph Tapwell, of Maryland, a 
former pastor of St. Michael’s church in this town; Mr. Wil- 
ford H. Munro, the historian of Bristol; Mr. Chandler H. 
Coggeshall; Rev. Wm. J. Tilley; Wm. H. Spooner, Esq., a 
former president of the Town Council, and now one of the 
representatives in the Legislature; and Wm. J. Miller, Esq. 
The Zerrahn Male Quartet sang several times during the 
evening. A very generous collation was served. A roll was 
made for — of the old members present, and then J. S. 
Tweedale, Esq., of Washington, D. C., a former member of 
the school, was called upon and gave a selection of reading 
which called forth hearty applause from the large company 
present. Thus ended the plesant reunion.—Providence Press. 


— The School Committe of Providence hav adopted Miss 
Stickney’s Language, Pen and Picture Series to be used in the 
schools. 

— F. W. Tilton, hedmaster of the Rogers High School, New- 
port, reports that for the first time since 1867 there has been 
no change in the corps of instruction during the year. He 
says, ‘“‘ This freedom from interruption has contributed more 
to the regularity of our work than any one can realize.”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 34th annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association wil be held at High School Hall, New Haven, 
Oct. 14, 15, and 16, 1880. 


Thursday, Oct. 14. 7.30 P. M. 
Singing, by the New Haven High-School Choir, conducted 
by Prof. B. Jepson. 
Addres : “‘ Influence of One’s Reading upon the Life and 
—— by Rev. N. J. Burton, D.D., of Hartford. 
nging. 
Readings, by Prof. R. G. Hibbard, Wesleyan University, 


Middletown. 
Friday, Oct. 15. 

9.15 a. m.—Devotional exercises. 

9.30. —“‘ Art Education in the Public Schools,’ by Prof. 
J. F. Weir, Yale College. Discussion. 

10.40. — Hand exercise and fine gymnastics, by a clas from 
the Washington School, New Haven. 

11.00.—Suggestions to Teachers concerning ‘‘ School Visit- 

ool, Hartford. 


ing,’’ by F. F. Barrows, principal of Brown 
Discussion. 

2.00 p. m. — ** A Talk about Numbers in a Primary Room,”’ 
by Mrs. L. W. Betts, Stamford. Discussion. 

2.45.—Reading, or Singing. 

3.00.—‘‘ Progres of School Work in Connecticut during the 
past Fifty Years’’ (suggested by the fact that an educational 
convention, highly important in its results, was held at Hart- 
ford;in October, 1830), by Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford. 


Addreses may also be expected from Hon. D. N. Camp of 

New Britain, Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, and others. 
Evening Session.—7.30. 

Addres, by M. H. Buckham, LL.D., president of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

Reading, by Miss Anna C. Walter, New Britain. 
> by Rev. Storrs O. Seymour, Litchfield, of the State 


9.30.—‘‘ The Place of Authority in a System of Education,’’ 
by M. A. Warren, Greenwich. iscussion. 

10.15. — ‘* Sunshine in the School-room,’’ by R. C. Hitch- 
cock, Thomsonville. Discussion. 

11.00.—Reports of committees; election of officers. 


HOTELS. — New Haven House, $3.00 per day, single meals $1.00 ; Tre- 
mont House, $2.00 per day, meals 50 cents ; Tontine, $2.50 per day, meals 
65 cents ; Madison, $2.00 per day, meals 50 cents. These r are offered 
to members of the Association os f 

RAILROADS, — The Consolida Railroads (New York to Springfield) 
including the Shore Line and Air Line, wil sel round-trip tickets at all 
their stations, on condition that the return-ticket be signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Association. Free return-tickets wil be given over the New 
York & New England, and its branches ; the New London Northern, 
New London & Stonington, Housatonic, Danbury and Norwalk, Shepaug, 
and the Conn. Western railroads, to all members who hav come to the 
meeting over those roads. The Naugatuck Railroad wil sel peeneaep 
tickets at 40 per cent. discount to those who expres their intention to 
tend the meeting. The abov reductions ar available only for members 
of the Association. 

CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP should be obtained of the Treasurer 
at the meeting, the annual fee for gentlemen being one dollar; while that 
for ladies, in accordance with a resolution now pending, wil probably be 


twenty-five cents. 
N. L. BIsHop, Sec. JOHN PEOK, Pres. 


— Mr. Albert Barrons, of Willimantic, is the model tru- 
ant-officer of Connecticut. The last report of the State 
Board of Education says it was mainly due to his efforts 
that in that large town of over 6,000 population but thre chil- 
dren between the ages Of required school-attendance could be 
found, when the school census was taken, who had not attended 
school the previous year, and two of them were detained from 
school for satisfactory reasons. In the State at large 1,675 
were reported as illegally out of school. Mr. Barrons has 
served in this office for thre years. During his first year he 
found 60 children out of school. He not only compelled them 
all to attend school the ful period required by law, but awak- 
ened their interest so that many of them volunteered to attend 
double the time required. During his second year he obliged 
80 non-attendants to go regularly to school. During his thre 
years’ service he has compelled 235 children to attend school. 
These belonged largely to the families of French Canadians, 
many of the parents being so ignorant as to appreciate neither 
the advantages of education nor the evils of ignorance. The 
town authorities, the agents of the factories, and the better 
part of the community, extended to Mr. Barrons their hearty 
sympathy and codperation in his good work. The law for pre- 
vention of illiteracy has certainly worked beneficently in the 
State, and opened to many hundreds the door of the school- 
house, otherwise closed to them forever. The Report of the 
State Board of Education invites information from all parties 
who know of any cases of illegal detention from school, and 
promises a visit of the agent or secretary of the Board to the 
remotest town of the State, if need be, to investigate such 
cases. The enumerators ar required to report to the State 
Board the fact of attendance in regard to every child in the 


State. These returns hav proved very useful, and greatly 
aided in directing efforts for the legal prevention of illiteracy 
to the precise locality where neglect and remissnes may exist, 
and enable the Board of Education to account for every child 
in the State. No serious opposition has ever arisen to the 
rigid enforcement of this law. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The enrollment in the Little Rock schools this 
ear is about 2,500, an increase of 150 per cent. in eleven years. 
he teachers’ monthly reports show good progress in the vari- 

ous branches, and higher averages, and more favorable results 
than ever before attained. J. M. Fish is the efficient super- 
intendent. 


CANADA.—The new university buildings of Queen’s College, 

Kingston, Ont., which have been erected at a cost of $60,000, 
will shortly be opened. Five days will be consumed by the 
opening ceremonies, which will commence on Thursday, Oct. 
14. On Thursday the building will be thrown open for in- 
spection, and addresses delivered by the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Mayor Carson, and others. On Friday convo- 
cation will be held, and the chancellor, Sandford Fleming, 
C.M.G., will be installed. Addresses will be delivered by the 
chancellor and Principal Grant. In the evening a conversa- 
zoine will be given by Mr. Fleming. On Saturday, University 
Day, athletic games, a concert, and the presentation of prizes 
will take place. On Sunday, Convocation Hall will be opened 
with a sermon by the principal of the college. On Monday 
there will be tree-planting on the campus, and a banquet by 
the Alma Mater Society. 
In his recent able address before the Ontario High-School 
Master’s Association, Mr. McHenry, principal of the Cobourg 
(Ont.4 Collegiate Institute, expressed his approval of the action 
of the Medical Council, the School of Practical Science, and some 
of our universities, as izing the intermediate examina- 
tion as equivalent, in part or in whole, to their own matricu- 
lations, and expresses a hope that the Liaw Society of Ontario, 
and the University of Toronto would also consent to the same 
kind of recognition. In this way a much greater value would 
attach to the intermediate certificate, and some of the opposi- 
tion to it would be toned down. In so far as general pro- 
ficiency in everything but classics is concerned, a candidate 
who passes the intermediate examination is in advance of the 
average successful pass-candidate at Junior matriculation in 
either Toronto University or the Law Society. 


CALIFORNIA.—Bishop E. O. Haven, late Chancellor Haven, 
of Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will this fall take up his resi- 
dence at San Francisco. 


ForEIGN. — In accordance with a recently-adopted law, the 
curriculum of the Government schools in France now includes 


Ad 
Board 
Satirday, Oct, 16. 
9.15 a. m.—Devotional 


physical education. Gymnastic apparatus are supplied by the 


authorities, and all schoolmasters are henceforth required to 
qualify themselves for giving gymnasticinstruction. Foy; le 
sons of half an hour are given each week. It is an excellent 
innovation, and its benefits will no doubt be seen in the in- 
creased breadth and capacities of the students. 

In Hungary 600,000 children of school-age never go to schoo] 
at all and half of those who go attend during the Winter 
only. About 400,000 have no books, yet strange to say, th, 
are all able to read when they leave school, and all but q ra 
are able to write. 

At the recent examination for the East Indian Medica) Ser. 
vice held in England, of only 26 successful candidates, 9 we,, 
natives of India. A Mohammedan of Oudh passed fif,), 
closely followed by a Brahmin from Bengal. Three native, 
have just passed the preliminary M. B. examination jn 
University of London, Eng., and one has taken the degree of 
M.B. in Glasgow University. 

GrorGiIA.—Hon. G. L. Orr, Commissioner of Education fo, 
the State, believes in taking time by the forelock. At his y,. 
gent request the National Teachers’ Association voted to ho|q 
its annual meeting in July, 1881, in Atlanta, provided no ej. 
demic prevails in the South at that time; and Dr. Orr has q)- 
ready opened correspondence with all the State schoo! con. 
missioners in the South, upon the subject, and has also had , 
conference with all the white teachers in Atlanta. He thinks 
he can secure 600 new members of the Association, and per. 
haps 900. 

LOUISIANA. — The New Orleans schools were closed |as 
month to be sempenes when there shall be money enough oy 
hand to pay teachers’ salaries and other expenses. It is feared 
that this time will not soon arrive. The city appropriated 
$200,000 for school purposes this year, and it is estimated that 
it will require $175,000 to pay the teachers what is already due. 


MARYLAND.—The Order of Merit.—The order of merit in 
which the candidates for cadet engineers at the Naval Acad. 
emy, Annapolis, passed, is announced as follows: 1, L. A. 
Wedderburn, District of Columbia; 2, C. C. Baron, Massachu- 
setts; 3, H. A. Field; 4, H. S. Parmenter, Rhode Island; 5, 
R. H. Orr, Delaware; 6, R. O. Cusp, Maryland; 7, P. 0. 
Keilholtz, Maryland; 8, C. E. Hewes, Pennsylvania; 9, A, 
Biddle, Michigan; 10, C. M. Fahs, Alabama; 11, T. R. Ricb- 
ardson, Pennsylvania; 12, E. Davis, Pennsylvania; 13, F. J. 
Loomp, Connecticut; 14, R, S. Weentz, Pennsylvania; 1), 
J. P. Starr, Pennsylvania; 16, A. C. Matthews, Pennsylvania; 
17, C. M. Napper, Pennsylvania. 18, W. O. Holme, New Jer- 
sey; 19, W. yg Virginia; 20, A. L. Hughes, Ohio; 21, 
H. H. Whittlesey, Maryland; 22, H. W. Jones, Virginia; 23, 
H. R. McCoy, Maryland; 24, M. Dorgan, South Carolina; 25, 
H. C. Brewer, Pennsylvania; Messrs. McCoy and Brewer were 
rejected on account of physical disqualification, and F. K. 
Hill, 26, and W. Shields, 27, took their places. The class gen- 
erally, both in physical and mental capacity, exceeds any that 
ever before entered. 

MicHIGAN. — The opening of the current academic year of 
Kalamazoo College is hig d gratifying and encouraging. 
The freshman class will number about thirty, the largest in 
the history of the college. 

The citizens of Maniotee, by a majority of 60, ordered the 
discontinuance of the reading of the Bible in the schools. 

Michigan has 342,138 scholars, with 13,616 teachers. ‘The 
average wages of the men per month are $2993; of the 
women, $16.21. 


MicHIGAN,—One hundred ladies took part in a school meet- 
ing at Manistee. 

The last dollar of the entire mortgage and floating debt, 
more than $18,000, has been secured for the Michigan Female 
Seminary, founded on the Mount Holyoke basis. The schoo! 
opened under the principalship of Miss Cornelia Eddy. 

Grand Traverse College, at Benzonia, has a new president 
in the person of Professor Maltby, of Ohio. 

The Cheboygan schools enrolled 420 pupils the first day of 
the current term, against 350 at the beginning of last year, be- 
ing an increase of 70. ai 

arshall has reduced the course of study pursued in its 
schools from thirteen years to twelve years, making it thereby 
conform to the standard grading in the city schools of the 
State. 

Miss Anna A. Nichols, who recently returned from Europe, 
has been added to the faculty of the Ann Arbor School of 
Music. For the past year she has been pursuing her musical 
studies at Leipsig. 

New York. —Prof. Henry L. Kendrick, of the chair of 
Chemistry at West Point, is about to be retired by the Presi 
dent, under the longevity law. Major Edward C. Boyntoo, 
who resigned from the army in 1872 and is at present superil 
tendent of the Newburg Water Works, is spoken of as lis 
successor. 

More than one-third of the public-school children in New 
York city are near-sighted to a greater or less extent, owing 
the bad lighting and defective ventilation of the scliool-house. 
The scholars are compelled to hold their books near thei! 
faces, in order to see clearly, and thus their eyesight is im- 
paired. Our authority is a New York exchange. ‘ 
Hamilton College has a freshman elass of sixty-two. !t '' 
believed to be the largest class ever entered there. Presiden! 
Brown has resigned. 
— Prof. John J. Anderson is seriously sick of congestion ° 
the brain. He has been confined to his more than a wee ; 
A report from John Jasper, the city superintenden! : 
schools of New York city, shows that the attendance 0D Ju ’ 
2, the day preceding the usual vacation, was 95,558. On rye 
8 the attendance was 113,893. This shows an increase of 6, 
as compared with the opening session last year. The 5708 
number of pupils admitted the first week was 20,502. Of 2, 
teachers who were engaged during the past year, 2,643 rep? ‘is 
at the opening session. The estimate of expenses for ee 
$3,620,035, of which the most important appropriations are -— 
following: For salaries in the grammar schools and F0, 680 
schools, $2,410,000; salaries in the Normal School, $00.1" } 
salaries of teachers in the evening schools, $86,000; supp? 000. 


Nautical School, $26,500; oupplien, books, maps, etc., $140, oe 
A special appropriation of $750 for scientific apparatus iD 
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Stories for Sunday. - - - - - 
A Windfall. - - - - 
Glendover. - 
Schoo] and Industrial Hygiene. - - - - 
Christie’s Old Organ. etc. - 
Pencilled Fly-leaves. - - - - - 
He Giveth Songs. - - - 
ree Phases of Modern Theology. - 
Dorchester, Mass., 
Theory of Sound. - - - 
One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 18. - - 
James A. Garfield. - - - - 
History of English People. Vol. IV. - - 
Memoir of 8. Smith. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 140. 
German Thought. - - ‘- 
International Law. - - - - - 
The Minor Arts. - - 
Life of David. - - - 
Selected Epigrams. - - - - 
Latin Grammar. - - - 
Poems by Wordsworth. - - - 
Gulliver’s Travels. Seaside Library, No. 830. - 
Seaside No. 828. 
0. 832. 


Sermons of Talmage. 
Out of the World. Seaside Library, 
The Worst Boy in Town. - - 
Hints for Home Reading. - - - - 
Gleanings from a Literary Life. - - - - 
Army Life in Russia. - . 

A Jolly Fellowship. - 
Key to Olney’s Geometry. - - - - 
German-American Translation Book. Five Parts. 
Presidential Pills. - - 


250th Anniversary of First Church of 
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Perry Authors’ Pub Co 1 00 

- Roscoe “ “ 1 25 
Lincoln Presley Blakiston 50 

- Walton Robert Carter & Bros 1 00 
Piatt Robert Clark & Co 1 00 

- E P Dutton & Co 1 2 
Miller “ 2 50 
Allen Geo H Ellis 35 

50, 75 

Blaserna J Fitzgerald & Co 15 
Garrett P Garrett & Co 30 

- Gilmore Harper & Bros 20 
Green 2 50 

- Holland “6s 15 
Hillebrand Henry Holt & Co 1 75 

- Hall Macmillan & Co 5 25 
Leland 90 

- Maclaren “ “6 1 25 
Martialis 1 50 

ie Roby “ “ 1 40 
Arnold, ed a6 “ 2 00 

- Swift N Y News Co 20 
10 

- Thackeray bed 10 
Habberton G P Putnam’s Sons 1 00 

- as “6 -75, 1 00 
Bowen Chas Scribner’s Sons 3 00 

- Greene “ 1 5O 
Stockton “ ‘“ 1 50 

- Beman Sheldon & Co 1 25 
AE Wilde & Co each, 10 

- Lothrop A Williams & Co 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE well-known architectural designers and 
publishers, Messrs. Bicknell & Comstock, 194 
Broadway, New York, make an announce- 
ment on the first page that should attract the 
attention of all interested in Mathematical 
Drawing Instruments and how to use them. 
They offer elegant German-Silver Drawing 
Instruments, suited to teachers, amateurs, 
and others, in a nice case, and contain- 


ing 51-inch dividers, with pen and pencil- 
and lengthening-bar; 4}4-inch plain di- 
viders ; 3/-inch needle-point dividers, with 

n and pencil-points; 5'4-inch drawing-pen; 

rass and horn protractor ; drawing - pencil; 
compass-pencil, and 3-inch stick of India-ink; 
all in polished rosewood box, with lock and 
key, for $5.00. They also offer a book on 
** Mathematical Drawing Instruments and How 
to Use Them,’’—one imperial 16mo, bound in 
cloth, containing 152 pages and over 70 illus- 
trations, including 11 different styles of letter- 
ing. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1.50, 
Both case and book will be sent postpaid for 


$6.00. 


TuE readers of THE JOURNAL should notice 
the attractive card of Messrs, Mason & Ham- 
lin, Boston, New York, and Chicago, in this 
week’s issue. The American Cabinet Organ 
was invented and introduced in its present 
form in 1861, by Mason & Hamlin; and while 
two hundred or more manufacturers have been 
making instruments since, until the sale has 
now reached about seven hundred thousand 
annually, those made by the above firm have 


always maintained their supremacy as the 
best instruments of this class in the world. 
This is proven by the fact that at every one of 
the great international exhibitions for thirteen 
years they have been accorded first medals, or 
other highest distinctions, The Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Co, regularly manufacture 
about sixty styles of organs, in cases of solid 
black walnut, mahogany, and ebonized wood, 
exactly imitating ebony; plain to very elegant; 
adapted to all uses, from a small portable 
organ, four octaves compass, at $51, up to 
large organs for churches and halls, of $1,000 
oat upwards. But the great majority are 
at from $84 to $200 each. Illustrated catalogs, 
with full descriptions and prices, for cash or 
easy payments, will be mailed free. Address 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 154 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. ; 46 East 14th St., Union Square, 
New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our readers will notice that Mrs. Marie 
Mehlbach Durfee has removed her popular 
school of languages from Beacon street to 
elegant and spacious quarters at No, 18 Pem- 
berton square. In addition to her distin- 
guished ability as a teacher of German, she 
has associated with her as teacher of French, 
Madame Descombes, well known in Boston; 
as teacher of Italian, Signora Marina Vincesta 
Kingsbury, a talented scholar from Florence; 
and as teacherdof Spanish, Sefior Machado, of 
Cuba, a gentleman of high culture, and suc- 
cessful as an instructor. e are glad to state 
thet this school, so worthy of patronage, has 
been moved to new rooms, on account of an 
increase of patronage, and that the prospects 
are very flattering. 


A. 8. CLARK, whose card appears weekly in 
THE JOURNAL on the Late Publications page, 


where he has a store admirably adapted to his 
trade in buying and selling new and second- 
hand school-books. Mr. Clark understands 
this trade, and is one of the most useful men 
to teachers and students in the country. If 
you wish to buy or sell school-books, new or 
old, rare and scarce, write him, and he will post 


you promptly. His store is a perfect bazaar 
of books, old and new. 


OuR readers will please notice the fact that 
the Vitalized Phosphites, manufactured by F. 
Crosby, 666 Sixth avenue, New York, are again 
announced on the second page of THE JourR- 
NAL. The concurrent testimony of regular 
physicians, clergymen, editors, and teachers, 
is in favor.of these brain and nerve foods. 
We have found them of special value in improv- 
ing digestion and increasing mental strength. 
Dr. Crosby can be seen at his office in New 
York from October to June, and a visit will 
richly reward any one who desires to consult a 


physician of eminence and a gentleman of the 
best type. 


THE New York and London Book Com- 
pany continue to announce their ‘‘ Bargains in 
Books” in Tux’ JOURNAL. They are indeed 
the best reference-books in the world, at prices 


that seem hardly possible. Correspond with 
this Company, at 1,191 Broadway, New York. 


REMEMBER what Elmore & Richards an- 
nounce each. week in THE JOURNAL: “ All 
persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 


fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest 
stock and most complete assortment, at the 
lowest price in America, by addressing Elmore 
& Richards, 4 Murray street, New York.’ 

THE attractive announcement of Biglow & 
Main, New York, of Music Books, in this issue 
of THE JOURNAL, should not be overlooked. 


They publish some of the best known works 
for Sunday and Day Schools in the country. 
Send to them for catalog of their publications. 
[t will surprise you, in extent and quality. 

IF the seeds of knowledge you wish to sow, 
Good Blackboards you must have, that’s so, 
To get those that will suit your minds, 

And will out-wear all dther kinds, 

To J. A. Swasey you must go, 

On Brattle street, near Tremont Row. 


Wa. Dickson & Son’scard should be looked 
for each week on the second page of Tux} 
JOURNAL. It belongs there permanently, but 


has been, by mistake, displaced a‘ few issues. 
They are the well-known manufacturers of 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, at 90 Bleeker 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 
H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, sells the Best School Paper, different 5;,, 
10 cts. per 'b.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples, 
A FULL assortment of Dixon’s Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, ver, cheap 
to Teachers. 


Library 
Universal Knowledge. 


Edition. A verbatim rint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers’s Encyclo. 
La rge Ty pe pacdia, with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors ; the whole seder 
one alphabet, with such illustrations as are necessary to elucidate the text. Printed from new elect romp plates, 
brevier type, on superior paper, and bound in 15 elegant octavo volumes of about 900 pages each. It wil contain, 
complete, about 10 per cent more than Appleton’s and 20 per eent more than Johnson’s Cyclopedia, and though in 
all respects important to the general reader, it is far superior to either of them, its cost is but a fraction of their 
price. Volumes I, and II. are ready October 1, and other volumes will follow at least two each month, the entire 
work being completed b Ages, 1881, and probably sooner, Price per volume, in cloth, $1; in half Russia, gilt top, 
i 0; postage, per volume, 21 cents. It has been our custom in previous _ 
cto er ications to offer special inducements to those whose orders are soonest re- 

ceived. In pursuance of that policy, on or before October 31 only, we will receive a 
orders, with cash, for the set of 15 volumes complete for the nominal wy of $10 for the edition in cloth, and $15.00 
for the edition in half Russia, gilt top The price during November will be advanced to $10.50 and $15.75, and a fur- 
ther advance will be made each month till the work is completed. It is not supposed that the mass of those who wil] 
in time become purchasers of the Encyclopedia will make payment in advance as they now have the opportunity 
to do, a most of them do pay for their newspapers and magazines a full year in advance—but the old, tried 
friends of the Literary Revolution, who know that the American Book Exchange always accomplishes what it 
undertakes, and does what it promises to do, will be glad to save $5.00 by investing $10.00 and get the earliest ani 
conse uently best printed copies of the largest and best Encyclopedia ever published in this country, even at ten 
times its cost. Volumes will be shipped as may be directed, as they are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


As a portion of the Library of Universal Knowledge, we issue Chambers’s Encyclopedia separately, without the 
American additions, complete in 15 volumes 16mo, _In this style it is printed from new elec rosype plates made 
from very clear nonpareil type. Price, Acme edition, cloth, $7.50; Aldus edition (finer, heay- 
ier paper, wide margins), half Russia, gilt top, 7.0 $15.00, Inthis style 14 volumes are issued Octo- 
ber 1, and volume 15 will be ready about Octo- ber 25, completing the work. To those orderin 
during the month of October, the price of the 15 volumes complete will be $7.00 for the cloth, $14.00 for the hai 

gilt top. During November the price will be advanced to $7.25, and $14.50 for the set, 


American Additions: 


The very la additions to Chambers’s Encyclo ia (about 15,000 topics) which are made by the American 
editors of the Library of Universal Knowledge, will also be issued separate y in four volumes of 800 to 1000 octavo 
pees each, large type ; the price being $1.00 per volume in cloth, $1.50 in half Russia, gilt top; pos , per volume, 

1cents. Volume ‘d will be ready in October, and other volumes will follow as rapidly as possible, the whole being 
completed by Ape 1881, and probably sooner. Price for the set of four volumes during October only, net, $265 for 
the cloth, $4.00 for the half Russia, gilt top. The four volumes of American Additions will be found well-nigh indis- 
pensable by all owners of Chambers’s, Agmeton’s Johnson’s and all er Oyclopeedias except the large type edition 
of the Library of Universal Knowledge, from which it is compiled. 


Standard Books. 


fidbrory of Universal Knowledge, 15 vols., $15.00. Karl in Queer Land, illus., 50 cents. 
*hambers’s Encyclopedia, 15 vols., $7.60. Acme Library of Modern Classics, 40 cents, 
*American Additions to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, American Patriotism, 50 cents. 
vols., $4.00. Taine’s History of English Literature, 60 cents, 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2.00. Cecil’s Books of Natural History, $1. 
Macaulay's History of England, 3 vols., $1.26. Pictorial Handy Lexicon, 17 cents. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents. Sayings, by author of Syugrrowaress Papers, 30 centa, 
acaulay’s puays and Poems, 3 vols., $1.80. Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works, 60 cents. 
Chambers’s Cyclopeedia of ree Literature, 4 vols, $2. Kitto’s Cyclopeedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Knight’s History of England, 4 vols., $3. Rollin’s Ancient History, $1.75 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, $ vois., $1.50. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 
*Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,000 references, $2. 
Acme Library of Biography, 3 vols., 40 and 50 cents. 
Book of Fables, Aisop, etc., illus., 40 cents. 
Miiton’s Complete Poetical Works, 40 cents, 
*Shakespeare’s Complete Works, $1.50. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 30 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 30 cents, 
The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 30 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., 50 cents. 
Arabian Nights, illus, 40 cents. 
Dunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illus., 40 cents, 
Robinson Crosoe, illus., 40 cents. 
Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, illus., 40 cents, 
Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 60 cents. 


Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, postage extra. Most of the books are also published in fine 
editions and fine bindings at higher prices. Rooks with (*) in press; (t) some but not all vols. issued. Deseriptive 
Catalogues sent free on request. temit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. Fractions of one 
dollar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. Tribune Building, New York. 


GENCIES . Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; 
A « Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Ciarke & Co.; To'edo, Brown, 
Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick; in smaller towns, the leading bookseller ; Agency for Pacific coast, 
ham, Curtiss & Welch, San Francisco. Liberal terms to clubs where there are no agen 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 50 cents, 

Works of Flavius Josephus, $1.50, 

Comic History of U. 8., Hopkins, illus., 560 cents. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cents, 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 30 cents. 
Library Magazine, 5 bound volumes, 30 to 60 cents, 
Leaves from the oar et an Old Lawyer, $1. 
Republican Manual, 1880, 50 cents. 

Homer’s lliad, translated by Pope, 30 cents. 
Homer’s Odyssey, translated by Pope, 30 centa, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, 50 cents. 

The Cure of Paralysis, Dr. H. Tayior, 30 cents, 
*Froissart’s Chronicles, illus., $1.60. 

*The Light of Asia, Arnold, 25 cents. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 


Maury’s Geographies 


are tie best. Look for them. 22 tf 
SILK BANNERS Wall Maps. 


An Original and Select Series, Charming in Style; 
Rich in Material, and Happily Adapted to 
Schools of all es. 


The most satisfactory results have everywhere fol- 
lowed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratify- 
ing testimonials. 

pecimens mailed for,— 
First Lessons, .........-. 
World We Live In,........... . 
Manual 199 


250 
FOR Set of Maps (not mailed)........ ...-- 10.00 
Full informatien about introduction or supply give" 
THE by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums eae 19 Murray Street, New York. 


PERFECTLY RESTORE HEARING 
Music Under The Everareens. 


THE 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
UNDER THE PAIMS. 


Always in position, but invisible to others. 
A sacred oration for young voices; for Church 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


street, Albany, N. Y. 


‘* THE doctor told me to take a blue-pill, but 
I didn’t, for I had already been poisoned twice 


by mercury. The dr 
Kidney-Wort, and I did. 


I am _as well as ever.”’ 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


ist told me to try| Acknowledged by those using them to be su 
t was just the thing| the best impo 
for my biliousness and constipation, and now] ™®- Call or send for sample, Address 


Coarunaine and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
and Sunday-school Anniversaries and Exbibi- 


them. Send for descriptive circular. 
tions, Schools, Christmas, etc. Music by Dr. 


Address - JOHN GARMORE & ©6., 

8. W. Corner Sth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
Coame F. Root ; words by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Specimen copies, 25 cts. The music 


is simple and joyous, and introduces the most 
beautiful evergreen decorations. 


John Church & Go., Cincinnati. 


Office Pencils, 


to 
r School 


RGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


rted. Particularly adapted 


Tf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


284 m 
DUSTLESS ORAYONS, Clean, White 
economical. Send forsample. — Animal Classification. P 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ A chart to accompany text-books in Zodlogy 
DusTLEss ERASERS ; samples of | help the teacher to systematize instruction in 4 ay 
both by mail for 15 cents. ‘ eon ogy J 3; price, 15 cents. Chart arranged in b 
BAKER, PRATT & -» School Furnishers, book for lectures ; price, 40 cents. N 
19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 264 Address A. B. GBIFFEN, 


641 Broad St., Newark, 
END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. outiit 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., Me: 


is now located at 145 Nassau street, New York, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


286 d 
a week in your own town, Terms and $5 
16 Hawley Bt., $66 free, Address HALLETT & Co ‘Portland, Me 
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DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


= COLLEGES. 
nosTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8s.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
resident, 279 zz 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a acientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
departments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


Yteateat Dope OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPsON, Worcester, Maas. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, lar course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. Li, two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


___ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
Ge For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ILLSIDE HOME. 
Select School for Young Ladies. 
$300 a Year. Address 
23h $$Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
cipal. 12 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


m OnovTT, A.M., 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N, CARLETON, Principal. 101 zs 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRcESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, September 9, 1880. 
55 Address. H. Russe, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. pe Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
_ For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Addreas, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGAH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Masa, 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate page of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocation ; new school buildings 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals, Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Ex moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zs 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 uz 


INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
es addreas RENJ. F. MILs. A.M., Principal. 


Publishers. 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times.” 
inlegues, Speech Motion- 
Charades, 
ile Comedies, and other 


Containin 
Songs 
Exercises, Juven 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


1 vol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 
&@ Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address A. VOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00O., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English 
Brown’s Grammar of Euglish Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Rosceoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinseon’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


YOO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(S BROMFIELD STREET, 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters .n New England for Educational Sup- 
plies an: 


School Merchandise of every description. 
OHAS. DESILVER & SONS, | 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 
Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping her so much miserable and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cwsar, Horace, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. omer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

we aot pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and circulars. Agents wanted. 2AT az 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE: 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols...... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly..................- per year, 2 00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Riowargp A. PRoo- 


TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5, 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOW bind in the 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO 
SAVE 


and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


N FY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MO » | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 131% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


HYGIENIC TEXT- BOOKS. 


School and Iudustrial Miygiene. By D. F. 
LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the conclud- 
ing volume of the Series of AMERICAN HEALTH 
PRIMERS. Now ready. Price, 50 cts. 

Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene. A Guide to Healthy 
Life and Healthy Homes. Price, $1.50. 

Bible geen 3 or, Health Hints by a Physician. 
Price, $1. 

Mailed free upon of 
RESLEYV BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
Class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M. 


Or. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbary, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classicai and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


WwSr NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN. W. Newton, Mass. 51 2s 


Mc TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
A thorough and practical business course. | 
Circular free by addressing T. B, STOWELL, Prin. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


tate Board ducation. 

Paper, 50c. net. 

“ One of the most interesting and instructive Educa- 
tional Documents ever published.” — Tribune, N. York. 

“ The widest ble circulation should be given to 
this document.”’— Times, Chi 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cta. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Bosron. 


For ciroular or information; address F. B, Snow. 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


And the other publications of the Hon. HENRY BAR- 
NARD, for sale by WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for List and Prices. 283 tf 


=== BARGAINS IN BOOKS.=== 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., $90; Half-ruasia, $100. Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 


WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, town, and city, for 


“THE SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 


annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; | great master of the English tongue, by HENRY J. Fox, 


Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 md 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclope ia, | 
Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, | 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand- 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. me solicited. 

NE YORK & LONDON BOOK C@O., 

284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo $2.25 
Carey’s Miscel. Papers on the Currency, etc.... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols....10.00 
Carey’s Unity of Law. 8vo. 3.50 
Carey’s Past, Present, and Future. &vo. 2.50 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


SPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By Cot. HOMER 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
School, Boston. 
This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 
use in s6me of the best colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, $1.50. 


D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 

Just published. A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
283 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL - TEAOHERS WANTED. 
THE BILL PUB. CO.,, 
286 d NORWICH, CONN. 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK - ACENTS 
is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life of 
written by his life- 


FLANCOCK cas 
author of national fame), highly endorsed by Gen. 
Hancock, the party leaders,and press; and Life of 


Gen. Garfield 


arms and personal 
friend, GEN. J. 8. 
BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrity), also strongl 
endorsed. Both official, immensely popular, and sell. 
ing beyond precedent. Over 10,000 per week. Agents 
double profits by selling both; are making $10 to $20 
per day. Outtits 50 cts, each. dct quick and coin 
money. HUBBARD BROS., Springfield Mass. 


PALACE OF SONG. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


zs ENLARGED.=«& 


To ‘the already matchless contents of this popular 
work for 


Singing-classes, Choirs, and Institutes, 


A selection of heavy choruses and part-songs has been 
added, swelling the book to 208 pages. 


“Palace of Song” 


Is especially rich and full in 


BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 
TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES, 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, 
CHOICE CHANTS 
VOCAL CULTURE CONDENSED, 
DEVOTICNAL EXERCISES 
GLEES, PART-SONGS, ETC. 


Its elementary and preparatory departments are ab- 
solutely perfect. Examine ‘‘ PALACE OF SONG” be- 
fore beginning the winter’s work. 


Price by mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per doz. by express. 


Wanted, Teachers, 


To Canvass for our Publications. 


ta" ~ Good Commissions for any and all. 
the best time to canvass. 


Address NFW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 


— or — 


BOTH SEXES. 


Now is 


A brilliant book, fascinating s\vle, pure in 
language, endorsed 7 physicians every-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Ilus- 


trated. Extraordinary Inducements to Aceit. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lady 
School ‘Teachers 
W anted, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., | 5 Union Square, 
CINOINNATI, O. NEw YORK. 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars, 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


OSEPH 
STEE 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES SS 
SOLD sx ALL DEALERS mroucuour me WORLD. 


ILLOITS 
PENS. 


CARRIES 
ITS 
OWN INK. 


Will not Blot, 
nor Leak, 
flor wear out. 


The best of all Fountain Pens. Several sizes for desk or pocket. Our latest pattern, Little Giant, has 


all eaprozoumete. Only 3 inches long. $2.50; 
ranted. 


with ring and silk neck-cord, $3.00. Satisfaction war- 


May be returned after a week’s trial if unsatisfactory. Beware of imitations. Get the best and only 
uine, stampt A. T. Cross. Send for circular. Hambler Pecket holds lead-pencils and Stylografic 


s. Made of fine leather. 
We manufacture a 
catalog, and mention this paper. 


Fastens to vest or coat. Price, 20c. to 40c. 
variety of goods specially adapted for teachers and students. Send for illustrated 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 


23 —53 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


4 Bond St, NEW YORK. 


69 State St., CHICAGO. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


OK’S * Pens. 


jouN Strep, 
New York. : 


Address ANNA 


Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEHML, 35 Unien Square, NEW WORK CITY. 


$1.00 PER 
Sample Copy, 


YEAR. 
post-paid, 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind. 
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Publishers. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 0O., Publishers} CHARLES SORIBNER’S 


Over 2,000,000 sold in ten years. See the long list of 
towns using. Used with great benefit to the pupils in 
400 schools in Maine; 500 schools in Vermont ; 200 
schools in Massachusetts ; 1000 schools in Ohio; 1000 
schools in Pennsylvania ; 600 schools in Missouri; 700 
schools in Indiana; 500 schools in Iowa ; 400 schools in 
lllinois; 400 schools in Kansas; 1000 schools in Wiscon- 


ini 3 APPLETON'S READERS.} 


10 counties in California; 49 counties in Georgia ; 
schools in Arkansas, Minnesota, South Carolina, New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Syracuse, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Somerville, New Bed- 
ford, West Springfield, Dover, Franklin Falls, Bid- 
deford, Bangor, Lewiston, Burlington, St. Johnsbury, 
etc., etc, 
Gent. Agt. for New England, 
Mm. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. meaty free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ea Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

HM. M. CABLE, 33 Bromf@eld St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS, 


For Elementary Instruction. 


30 Numbers in a Set. 26x33 inches in size. On 
Waln ut Roller. With Brackets. Only $5.00 per Set. 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Excell all others in Béauty, Accuracy, and Cheap- 
ness. ‘Senall series, $10 per Set; large series, $20 per 
Set. 


N. 
NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
283 j 31 Franklin Street, Boston. 


OLARK. & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and HMist’| Readers ; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome ; 

Keetel’ renc ourse 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
HMiutchisen’s Physiclegy and HMygienc. 
. D. WILLIAMS t. ABRAM BROWN 
Madison Bt., 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Ponn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Literatur 
Co ’s En 6. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 


26 | Dictionaries ; 


Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
sz 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Adams’s Improved Arithmeti 


Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 


Scott’s Manual of United States History, ; 


Zachos’s New American Speaker, 1.65 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


Send Twenty Cents for a specimen copy of each. 
1. BEEDE. Dabugne, Ia.; 0. LEACH, 4ote. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From PROF. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
‘4 Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you make a book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
‘to be desired to make one wise’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into 80 small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,— needless re 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 

A. ©. STOCKIN Agt Ser New 

262 a 41 Franklin 8t., Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, ae Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson.. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to 
the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABoT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
aber ” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25, 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. %0 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmeties. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 
00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

fluxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 4.10 
Resceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem y, 4.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 


Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Ceckyer’s Elem. Lessonsiu Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent om 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 
In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
42 Bleecker St., New York, 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
234 pages 12moe. 


A BOOK Price....... coceees 4.75. Single copies, 1 cents; 15 copies orover, 10 cents each, 
EVERY Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
DUCA NEW-ENG. PUB. CO. 
16 Hawley 8t., Bostos, | 16 Hawley Boston, Mase, 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t, | Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 1,00 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), : 1.50 to all others: 


Scott’s Review History of the United States, 10 “c “ 


90 | Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Haldeman’s Etymology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application, 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 


Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
66 66 Secend ‘ 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Spelier. 
Compreheusive ‘ 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
KElderhorst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteric. 
Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


K#~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt. New England 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00O., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner's Copy Beeks. 

Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 

, Dinsmeore’s Graded S img Blanks. 

'Pattersen’s Com itien Boeeks. 

Crosby's Greek Text Books. 

.Haasen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General Agent, 

iiss A. MANSON, 22 Rromf Boston. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucationaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRor. WALTER Smiru, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of b pe en schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistory Series. for schools 

and families. Animals and plauta represented in their 
utara colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chremen. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
$1.00 and $1.25 


(4 vols. 
Putnam’s Sertes of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .7& 
The Advanced Science Series 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. tin. to '77. 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of B hy, (new ed. 5.00 

Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc » 41.26 

| Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 

| Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics,and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B, TOWLE, 


381 Washington St., Boston 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitudetphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical ( ourse 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating 1 Slental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining § Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetica, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-school Tex; 


For information and terms of introduction, call Upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
93 Hawley Street, Boston, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olucy’s Algebras avd Higher Mathematic,, 
Pattersen’s Speliere. 

Celten’s New Geegrapkh:. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Leessing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Hieeker’s New Physiclegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hills Elem. of Bheteric and Composition, 
Palmer’s Elements of Beokkeceping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address UNC 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potedam, N.Y. 


Fall of practical, ~~ instruction an su jon as 
to the best methods teaching this most ong 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Mawley St., Boston, 
Have Just 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A_ Lesson- 
Beock fer Primary Scheels. By HENRY 
SAWYER, A.M., Assoc Princi in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. i6mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient s ons and mod- 
els for teachers, the sub ai to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. “The manual 
was originally prepared for p schools under the 
author’s oupervisiea, and is published at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 

256 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING (O., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s dice phies. 

Bicimes’ Readers, Mistery, and Grammar. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry: 

Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Serie~«. 155 zz 


A Valuable New Text-book. _ 
— THE — 


PRINCIPLES of THERMODYNAMICS 


with special applications to Hot Alr-gas and Steam- 
engines. By Ropert R6uTGEN. With additions from 
Prof. Verdet-Zeuner and Pernolet. Translated, re- 
vised, and enlarged by Prof. A. Joy DuBois, of Shef- 
field Scientific School. 

Svo, 670 Pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New YORK. 


aw A copy for examination with reference to intro- 
duction will be mailed free to professors and teach- 
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Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


ers, on receipt of $4.00. 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers ne 
They cover a wider range of the best English litera- 
ture t at any other series. 
“oe selections from the writings of two hun- 
dred (200) standard authors. 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than 
ounbellished with 274 engravings, all 
6y are em new, 
are modern me 0 
The Typography, Prin and Binding are in the 
highest style of the book- g art. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price. 
McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd. 


° 


First Reader, - 
Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
Third Reader, - - - 20 30 
Fourth Reader, - - - 25 °*35 
Pifth Reader, - 
Sixth Reader, i FO 
Speller, - - - - 10 .15 


° 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, Wew-Engiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASH’ 


Gincinnati and New York. 
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